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WRITE 


For the BILLION-WORD MARKET 


At last comes the most practical training method in fiction 
writing. Its very simplicity will make you wonder why it has 
never been thought of before. Yet the advantages and benefits 
it presents are so unusual that you will be eager to accept this 


opportunity. 


Eight Famous Editor- Authors Now 
Train You to Write for the Popular 
Fiction Magazines 





THESE 
EDITOR - AUTHORS 
WILL HELP YOU 


A. H. Bittner, 


Editor-in-Chief of Argosy 
Weekly, etc. 


Eugene A. Clancy, 


Former Associate Editor of Top 
Notch, Short Stories, etc. 


R. Martini, 


Associate Editor of Sky Riders, 
War Birds, etc. 


Ronald Oliphant, 


Editor-in-Chief of Chelsea House 
Publishing Co., etc. 


Anthony M. Rud, 


Former Editor-in-Chief of 
Adventure, etc. 


F. Orlin Tremaine, 


Managing Editor of Miss 1930, 
etc. 


Wanda von Kettler, 


Former Editor of Sweetheart 
Stories, etc. 


A. A. Wyn, 


Executive Editor of War Stories, 
War Novels, etc. 
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OW, as never before, a vast new fiction field is open to 

writers. The popular magazines buy one billion words 

of fiction every year—many times more stories than all 
other magazines combined. For this they pay OVER THIRTY 
MILLION DOLLARS! 

What could be more logical than to specialize in writing for 
this Billion-Word Market. The more so since these publications 
are always searching for new writers with new ideas. 

The editors themselves, of eight of the best popular fiction 
magazines, have banded together for the special purpose of train- 
ing ambitious men and women to write the fiction which they 
buy every day. Here is the kind of instruction that is most 
certain to bring you successful achievement. For these editors 
will not only teach you how to write the stories which they 
accept for their magazines, but they will also give you the benefit 
of their experience as accomplished authors of thousands of short 
stories and novelettes. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PROSPECTUS 


This is the training you have always wanted. No previous 
experience is necessary. Specialized instruction by eight successful 
editor-authors will help you make rapid progress. Write today 
for the free prospectus which explains in detail how they lelp 
you to write for the market where most stories are accepted and 
printed. Fill in coupon and mail now. 


POPULAR FICTION INSTITUTE 

| 100 FirtuH Ave., New York City 

l ase Ser : . 

the Billion-Word Market,” in which is explained your home- 
instruction method for training authors to write for the 


| 
Please send me a copy of your prospectus, “Writing for | 
| popular fiction magazines. | 
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News Flash | 


2986 


new net paid subscribers 
decided to take WRITER’S 
DIGEST last month. 


2986 


doesn’t mean a whoop when 
you re buying mass circula 
tion, but man, oh man! it 
has a tremendous meaning 
when you’ re buying intensi- 
fied, selective circulation. 


over 72% 


of our subscribers whose 
subscriptions came due in 
the last two months have 
renewed their subscriptions 
for another year. 


Dominant reader interest as | 
shown by this renewal per- | 
centage plus the fact that 
WRITER’S DIGEST cir- 
culation is much greater 
than that of any other 
writer's periodical makes it 
a worthy medium for many 
an advertiser. Details on 
request. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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HILIP S. ROSE, engineer, author, now 
editor The Country Gentleman, was 
| born in the Michigan timber country and 
as a boy saw the lumberjacks at their mighty 
deeds in pine woods and log drives. Pro- 
fessor of engineering and later journalist 
he has been a leader in the movement that is 
rapidly changing American farms from 
horse to gasoline power and farm homes 
from spring houses to automatic refriger- 
ators. Next year Country Gentleman cele- 
brates its one hundredth anniversary. 


Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, editor of Funk 
and Wagnalls new Standard Dictionary, is 
the author of so many books on the English 
language that WriTer’s Dicest would need 
a supplement to list them all. He is also a 
contributor to many of the national mag- 
azines both here and on the Continent; and 
he edits the Lexicographer’s Easy Chair 
for the Literary Digest. 


Lurton Blassingame is a contributor to 
many magazines including those of the 
smartchat variety. In preparing his article 
Sentiment and Shekels, he visited all of the 
editorial offices mentioned. 
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Captain John B. Murphy has spent 
most of his life as a government investi- 
gator. At present he is practising law, and 
holds a commission as captain in the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Reserve of the United 
States Army. He has held offices of trust 
in the following departments: U. S. Im- 
migration Service; Bureau of Investigation, 
U. S. Department of Justice; U. S. Vet- 
erans’ Bureau; the Intelligence Unit, Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, and Assistant 
Prohibition Administrator. 


Husky and red-haired Manuel Rosen- 
berg has cleaved out for himself a con- 
tented place in life. As chief sketch artist 
for the Scripps Howard newspapers he has 
traveled all over the 
United States and 
Europe sketching cel- 
ebrities. In this issue 
he reviews his own 
book, “Art in Advertis- 
ing.” Born of humble 
parentage he earned his 
way through art school 
in Cincinnati and New 
York. Enjoying news- 
paper art work he 
His especial talent is rattling 





stayed at it. 
off recognizable sketches of humans. Rosen- 
berg is contributing art editor to WRiTER’s 
DIGEsT. 


David Ewen has sold technical essays, 
articles on music and music criticisms, and 
many news features to most of the markets 
listed in his article, “Writing for the Anglo- 
Jewish Press.” 

George Joel is now publicity manager 
of Covici Friede, having formerly held the 
same office with Brentano. 





No Market 
Living Age, at 253 Broadway, New York, 
has reverted to its old policy of publishing 
only material reprinted or translated from 
the foreign press, according to Marvin Mc- 
Cord Lowes, executive editor. They will 
buy no outside material whatsoever. 
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Here Are 3 Books 





That have helped thousands 
of writers over rough places 


—and will help YOU 
Roget's 
International 
THESAURUS 


Edited by C. O. S. MAWSON 
741 pp. Large Type 
Thin Paper .... $3.00 


“The chiefest tool of all writing craftsmen.” 
—Dr. Frank Crane. 


Crowell’s 


Handbook for Readers 
| and Writers 


By HENRIETTA GERWIG 
$3.50 


‘Dictionary’ and his 
‘Handbook,’ but it is superior to either 
because its entries are brought down to — 
date.”"—The American Mercury. 


734 pp. 
Good Type 


“Resembles Brewer s 


Crowell’s 


Dictionary of 


English Grammar 


A Handbook of American 
Usage 
By MAURICE H. WESEEN 


714 pp. 


Good Type $4.50 


“It deserves a place at the elbow of every 
writer and reader who wants to understand 
his native tongue, and use it with precision.” 
—New York Times. 

THOS. Y. CROWELL CO. 

393 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please send me book(s) checked above C. O. D. 


Name 


BERNER 000 c06ecseesseesens s6esescvecoeseesen 


If only further details are wanted about 
any of these books, vlease check here 

















A Practical, Authoritative Manual 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
WRITING 


By 
BRENNECKE and CLARK 


Columbia University 


Gives you the help that the authors, as ; 


successful teachers of college and cor- 
respondence courses, and as experienced 
writers for magazines, know you need. 


It tells you 


How to write interviews, personality sketches, 
-' confession stories, essays, controversial arti- 
cles, narratives of personal experience, book 
reviews, any sort of explanatory or informa 
tional article. 
How to choose a subject, gauge your audience, 
gather material, plan and compose the article, 
select a title and SELL THE FINISHED 
PRODUCT. 
All the details you will have to know to 
enter the market successfully. 


Price $3.00 
Clip this ad and send it to us with 
a check and your address. We 
will send you the book postpaid. 
MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York 


THE 
60 Fifth Avenue 











FOR AUTHORS 


The up-to-the-minute book 
of publishing information 


The Author’s Annual 


1930 


Edited by JOSIAH TITZELL 


These articles, serious and humorous, 
by Frank Swinnerton, Walter B. Pit- 
kin, Guy Holt and others, give a 
wealth of information on the business 
of books. Why Books are Published, 
A New Survey of the Best Seller, The 
Care and Feeding of Authors are some 
of the subjects dealt with. They all 
contain constructive ideas for YOU. 


$2.00 


BREWER AND WARREN 
East 53rd Street, New York 
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Hersey May Enter “Weird” Field 


HERE is a very sudden popularity for 

the fantastic story. With the introduc- 
tion of Clayton’s Astounding Stories, and 
with the reorganization of Amazing Stories, 
and the Gernsback magazines, Air Wonder 
Stories, Scientific Wonder Stories, and 
Scientific Detective Monthly, the writer of 
fantastic stories has an excellent market. 
Argosy, Blue Book, and occasionally some 
of the air magazines and other general ad- 
venture publications also are using the fan- 
tastic story. 

And now we have a new contender in the 
field. Harold Hersey,.25 W. 48rd St., New 
York, is launching a fantastic story maga- 
zine in the near future, the title of which 
is yet unannounced. This magazine will use 
all types of fantastic stories, pseudo-scientific 
stories, machine wonder stories, and the 
fantastic story set on another planet, as well 
as stories of future wars and our world a 
few centuries hence. The writer who wishes 
to give free rein to his imagination will find 
the fantastic story an excellent medium. 
A study of the magazines mentioned will 
greatly help you to get a thorough slant on 
the different types of stories which are used 
in this field, and enable you to shape your 
work accordingly. 


... and Still They Come 


NOTHER publisher climbed into the 

band wagon that is galloping lickety 
split after the success of Better Homes and 
Gardens, House and Garden, and Double- 
day’s American Home. MacFadden is still 
knocking at the gates with his Your Home, 
and many another plunging publisher is 
shrewdly watching this field. The name of 
the newest is Up-to-Date Homes, published 
from 228 North La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., 
price 25 cents. The editor is Henry A. 
Thiede. 

The April issue simply knocked ’em cold 
with pretty pictures and breath taking lay- 
outs. Like all semi-trade journals, Up-to- 
Date Homes will be interested in any story 
that will allow their advertising manager 
another wedge when soliciting advertising 
copy from builders and builders’ supply com- 
panies. 
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ee. more Yet 


WAYSIDE Salesman will make its first 

appearance in June. It is published by 
Poultry Breeders Publishing Co., at Waver 
ly, Ind. The magazine will be something o! 
the type of Roadside Merchandising Topics 
and will go to roadside refreshment stands. 
As a trade journal it is interested in any 
story that will aid the roadside retailer of 
food make more money. 

Query Frank Gouber, editor, at once. 


New Salesman’s Paper 
UMOR fixed the publication date of 
Money For Women for last January 
and each month it has been shoved forward 
another thirty days. The publisher, Sam 
Spalding, at Mt. Morris, Illinois, is already 
the owner of Sales Tales, a salesman’s 
magazine. Money For Women is edited for 
women who want to make their living, or 
part-time cash, by selling merchandise from 
door to door. Publisher Spalding has pur- 
chased a new font of effeminate type espe 
cially for this magazine. Their New York 
office tells us that the publication will be out 
before June. When submitting stories see 
that they will inspire readers to become 
“direct saleswomen.” 


Aristocrat 


(GARGANTUAN in size, and containing 

gorgeous multi-colored printing work, 
the publishers of Time have recently put out 
a new monthly, Fortune, which will be the 


aristocrat magazine of business. Address 
205 East 42nd Street, New York. Advice 


received from Fortune’s editorial offices 
states tha‘ little outside material is bought, 
:Ithough special feature articles on business 
will always get attention. Several WritEr’s 
Dicest subscribers have sold them material. 
The subscription price is ten dollars the 


year, and one dollar the copy. No free 
sample copies sent out. The editorial ap- 
peal is to big business executives. It is the 


first major attempt in the publishing world 
to sing the same pens to business that other 
magazines sing to art, theater, cinema, fash- 
ion, or homes. 











WINS $2,000 


In a contest to bring out new 
writers A BEGINNER, user of the 
Gallishaw Method won the $2000 
first prize given by TRUE STORY 
MAGAZINE, 


you, too,can write 
stories that sell 


.-..and win a share of 
these rich rewards 





How you can borrow John Galli- 
shaw’s complete short-story method 
free for 5 days. Former Asst. Dean 
of Harvard has discovered and de- 
veloped scores of now-famous 


writers. Gives users of method 
FREE Mss. Analysis. Not an ex- 
i d course. 





P e corresp 





F you have ever thrilled to the thought of seeing YOUR 

NAME featured on magazine covers—if you have ever felt 

that you, too, would like a share of the rich rewards of a 
literary career... John Gallishaw now offers to show you 
the way. 

Basic Principles Behind Every Successful Story 

Using the Gallishaw method you follow the shorter, surer, sounder 
course, applying the fundamental principles behind every success- 
ful and great piece of fiction. John Gallishaw proves that there 
are only two ways to write a successful story. This and his other 
great discoveries resulting from the examination and careful 
analysis of thousands of master stories, are now revealed to you 
in two remarkable volumes totaling 1000 pages—and giving the 
complete text of the famous Gallishaw Course in Creative Writ- 
ing. Writers have paid $500 for this instruction in personal con- 


sultation. 
The Gallishaw Method 

In Vol. I of his two-volume Course, ‘‘The Only Two Ways To 
Write A Story,’” you are told exactly “‘how to put a story to- 
gether.” The master secrets of story building are here given 
to you. You no longer ask ‘‘Where do I go from here?’’—you 
have mastered craftsmanship and can give fgee rein to your 
creative expression. Then the other half of the Course, Vol. II, 
“The Twenty Problems of Fiction Writing,’’ tells you “how to 
tell your story.’’ Here all matters of style and plot develop- 
ment are charted for you so you can quickly absorb and make 
them a part of your writing self. And then—to help you cor- 
rectly apply the fundamental principles of craftsmanship—to 
show you how to develop your talent to its maximum—to give 
you John Gallishaw’s personal advice and assistance—as a user 
of his method you get a free analysis of a story written by 
yourself. 

Complete Method Free for Five Days 
To give you the PROOF that the Gallishaw Method can assure 
your greatest artistic development and bring you, too, the rich 
financial rewards that await the writer with this mastery of 
the basic principles of fiction craftsmanship—you can borrow, 
examine and use John Gallishaw’s 2-Vol. Course for five days 
absolutely free of charge. Accept this liberal offer. You have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. Mail at once the Free- 
Examination Form printed below. Send to G. P. PUTNAM’S 
SONS (Dept. 105), 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FREE-EXAMINATION FORM 
—=— =< == ee er ne ae 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS (Dept. 105), 
2 West 45th Street, New York City. | 
I want to prove for myself that I can write stories that ell. 
Send me John Gallishaw’s 2-vol. Short-Story Writing Course 
for free examination. At the end of five days I will either mail 
you $3 and then $3 for three consecutive months—or I will 


return the books. Upon completing payments I will. be entitled l 
to a free Analysis of a story written by me. | 


SR EN ne ee ee ne Tee er 
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“A NEATER LETTER— 
QUICKER, BETTER” 


= HE Woopstock TyPE- 
95 WRITER is the most 
improved and mod- 

ern typewriter manufac- 
tured today—it embodies the 
most scientifically chosen 


and carefully approved me- 
chanical perfections. 


The WoopstTock is com- 
pact, simple, sturdy, easily 
operated, smooth running 
and absolutely dependable. 
It is a joy of accomplish- 
ment to operate a Woop- 
sTocK; the versatile ma- 
chine built for a long, long 
life of Good Work — Well 
Done. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


General Sales Office Branch Office 
35 E. Wacker Drive 402 United Bk. Bldg. 
Chicago, III. Cincinnati, O. 
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Enter USA 


What some hard-boiled members of the 
publishing profession have characterized as 
“the first and last issue” of USA appeared 
on our desk today. It’s an innovation in- 
spired by a motley crew that gets its speed 
from Conde Nast, its chauvinistic ideas on 
photography from what Cezanne might have 
been if his father owned a camera shop, 
and its smooth and shiny paper and press 
work from some high class print shop. The 
charming and gayly incongruous editorial 
copy coulc only come from within for its 
like has seldom before seen print. The cover 
is red, white and blue. The publishers are 
a group of men who met informally at the 
Centaur Bookshop, Philadelphia. The price, 
and you may well gasp in these days of a 
ton of printed paper for a dime, is $1.00 a 
copy. 


New Market for Shorts 
REAL Detective Tales, 1050 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill., offers a good market 
for 1000-word length detective stories. Here 
is a chance for some of those rejections 
which Liberty and Colliers had the affrontery 
to turn down. 

Another market for short detective stories 
is offered by Undercover, an organ of the 
American Chamber of Secret Service, which 
is soon to resume publication. This maga- 
zine will use a novelette between 5000 and 
7000 words, and seven short stories from 
2000 to 4000 words in each issue. Detective 
and mystery stories are desired, but not the 
type where solution to the crime is obtained 
by means of brutal, strong-arm methods by 
the detectives. Here, indeed, is a good 
market for short fiction of this type which 
will pay two cents a word on acceptance. All 
communications should be addressed to Paul 
Brown, Globe Detective Service, 1740 West 
Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correction 
BVELYN CRANE, author of “Covering 
Washington,” in the April issue, is not 
a member of the Capitol Press Galleries as 
erroneously stated by WritTeEr’s Dicest. 
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Notice! 


N the future (starting with the June issue) 

all market notices about which WriTER’s 
Dicest unqualifiedly recommends its read- 
ers will have an asterick after the name. 
Thus, as an example, Ail-Story will be 
printed All-Story.* All market notices that 
we have investigated to the best of our abili- 
ty and have found reliable will be printed 
The Retail Grocers Advocate.** All market 
notices about which WriTeEr’s Dicest has no 
other information besides that appearing in 
print, will appear simply in italics, as Wis- 
consin Agriculturist. 


1,000,000 a Month 


ICTION House buys nearly a million 

words a month for their various pulp 
paper magazines. Speaking about writers, 
Jack Byrne, the managine editor, said: “A 
lot of our writers draw real pay from this 
office. Over fifteen get more than $5,000 
a year, besides what they get in other mar- 
kets. We pay about $175,000 a year for our 
stories. Any writer who has the intelligence 
to study our needs before submitting a 
manuscript has every possibility of selling to 
our market.” 

Mr. Byrne is a young man of indefinite 
age and impressed us as a thoroughly com- 
petent individual. Although large in stature 
he has a low voice and a perenially unruffled 
manner. April 15th Fiction House moved 
to 220 E. 42nd Street, New York City. The 
L. O. W. M. Club will gather there. 





Too Many Spies 


R. Harry Steeger of War Birds and Sky 
Riders, 100 5th Ave., New York, claims 
that there are too many spies in his office. 
He has had an avalanche of stories featur- 
ing spy plots and he’d like to see something 
which gets away from this hackneyed theme. 
There is also a dearth of 5000-word stories, 
and he could use some that were even a 
little shorter than 5000. He is at the present 
timé concentrating on the western front, and 
all of the stories submitted to these two 
magazines should feature the World War as 
it was fought in France. 




















This 
$30 Course 
for Writers 


Here is your chance to take what was for years 
one of the famous Columbia University Extension 
courses for writers—for which hundreds of students 
have paid $30—for $2.50! 

Professor H. K. Nixon has put the exact material 
of his famous fiction writers’ course into the chap- 
ters of one helpful volume, ‘Psychology for the 
Writer.” This course deals with the writer’s most 
important tool, a knowledge of human nature. It 
has helped many successful writers solve their two 
most important problems: Making characters alive 
and natural; using the surest—because psycho- 
logically sound—methods of arousing reader interest. 
This book will show you how to use the facts 
psychologists have discovered about human‘ behavior, 
to motivate character action correctly, produce all 
sorts of literary effects, arouse emotion through 
appeal to reader instincts, use the surest tested 
methods of humor, etc.; and with many examples 
will explain just how prominent writers have applied 
correct psychological principles to achieve success. 

With the aid of this book, you can learn what is 
psychologically wrong with your work, getting the 
helpful criticism editors are too busy to give. It 
may mean the difference between a check and a re- 
jection slip. Send for it today for free examination. 


Charles Hansen Towne, Editor 
Harper’s Bazaar, says: 


“I cannot too highly recommend this volume. I 
have never read a book that seemed to contain more 
helpful advice to aspiring writers. So many of the 
analyses have been taken from current periodicals 
that the book gains in interest for those who are 
seeking light on the requirements of our modern 
magazines.” 


“PSYCHOLOGY 


for the 


WRITER” 


330 pages 
HARPER & BROS. 





FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 
Harper & Brothers, W. D.5 
49 East 33rd Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for FREE 
EXAMINATION one copy of “Psychology for the 
Writer,” by Prof. H. K. Nixon. 

0 I agree to remit $2.50 within five days of 
receipt of book, or to return it. 

[1 I enclose check for $2.50. [J Please send 
0. D. 
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CONSCIENTIOUS CRITICISM 


The other night we 
saw Howard Thurston, 
the world-famous master 
magician. His amazing 
fluency in magic over- 
awed us. A lady floated 
in the air, another was 
sawed in half, a skeleton 
was borne above our very 
heads, a dove was pulled 
out of thin air, and gold 
fish sported where only 
an empty bowl had been 
before. 


We marveled. The 
person who sat next to 
us, however, was calm. 
“It’s not so much,” she 
said, “‘he’s a professional. 
Magic is his business.” 


Sometimes we smile at 
the obsequious and docile 
spirit shown by writers 
for whom we have sold 
manuscripts. They mar- 
vel, and, no doubt, sus- 
pect us of close kinship to 
the black arts. 


Probably no one set 
of individuals respects 
Thurston less than his 
stage hands. They know 
what makes the lady 
float, and how the rabbit 
got in the hat. Likewise 
we claim no great glory 
for our ability as literary 
critics. It’s our business. 


Since 1919 the staff of 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
has been actively engaged 
in revising, writing, criti- 
cizing, and selling manu- 
scripts. It’s our business 





LOGIC 


Because of the peculiar nature 
of WRITER’S DIGEST as the 
middleman between editor and 
writer, we are the medium for 
a large fund of general editorial 
information that passes into our 
mail bags every day. This in- 
formation comes by way of con- 
tributions, letters from writers, 
editors, publishers, or reports 
from our correspondents, 


Isn’t it logic to believe the 
same staff that handles this in- 
formation will be adequately 
equipped to handle a criticism 
of your manuscript? We are 
in the front lines of the writing 
business, and if your work 
carries with it a general tone 
of sincerity we'll surprise you 
with our assistance. 











to pick out flaws and 
sight talent that you have 
never suspected. There’s 
no magic to it. It is 
simply the result of over 
a decade of labor on a 
specialized subject. Our 
staff isexpert. They have 
helped countless others, 
and can help you. The 
price is reasonable. Send 
us one of your manu- 
scripts and allow us to 
criticize it for you. You 
will profit from our 
advice. 


Our Service Offers: 


CLEAR, concise, accurate 
and detailed criticism of 
your manuscript. 


ANUSCRIPTS criticized 
from both a literary and 
a marketing point of view. 


OMPLETE and authentic 
marketing information with 
every criticism. If the manu- 
script can be sold, we tell you 
where. If it can be sold after 


Address all manuscripts with check 


CRITICISM 
DEPARTMENT 


22 EAST 12th STREET 


a few changes are made, we 
give full information. If the 
manuscript cannot be sold, we 
tell you why, and give such 
information so that you will 
not make the same error again 
in the future. 


E will give complete plot 

revision suggestions, make 

minor corrections on copy, and 
we will do typing service. 


NFORMATION that we feel 

will help the writer along, 
even if it does not pertain to 
that particular manuscript, is 
given voluntarily and free of 
charge. 


| | piitecinte eta that your 
manuscript is read and 
criticized by active professional 
writers and editors employed 
by our staff. 


Reasonable Prices 


The criticism department of 
WRITER’S DIGEST charges 
a nominal fee for the high 
quality service rendered. The 
charges, based on the length of 
the manuscript, are: 


$1.00 a thousand words up 
to 5,000. (Thus criticism of 
a 3,000 word manuscript will 
cost $3.00.) 

Only 60c for each thousand 
additional words between 5,000 
and 10,000. Arrangements 
made for longer manuscripts. 

Verse will be criticized for 5c¢ 
per line, with a minimum charge 
of $1.00. Over 100 lines, 4c 
per line. 


Revision suggestions, criticism, and 
specific marketing information is but 
twice the above rates. 

We also offer typing service for 
which we charge 75c per thousand 
words—for poetry and songs 2c per 
line. The typing is done by expert 
typists on good quality paper and 
the price includes one complete set of 
carbons FREE. 

The rates are low, but the quality 
of the work done is high. Can you 
afford to pass by this opportunity for 
a worth-while, helpful service? 


to cover to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Going 
OVER The Top, a Street and Smith pub- 

lication, at 79 7th Ave., New York, may 
be discontinued with the next issue. The 
reason for its discontinuance is the belief 
of the publishers that the war story is losing 
its popularity. Another magazine which will 
be discontinued with an early issue is Clay- 
ton’s Flyers, which is being superseded by 
a magazine more juvenile in appeal, Sky 
High Library. This magazine does not offer 
a very good market for the free-lance writer, 
as the majority of its material is staff 
written. 





[NSPIRATION Magazine at 25 West 

43rd Street, New York, is edited by Don 
E. Graeves. We have received several com- 
plaints about this publication in reference to 
their treatment of manuscripts. Are there 
any more? The same holds true for the 
publication Live and Learn. The latter pub- 
lication according to advice received today is 
not meeting all bills payable. 


Sale 

HE Publishers’ Fiscal Corporation an- 
nounces the sale of one of their subsidi- 
ary companies, The Year Book Publishing 
Company, which publishes the magazine 
Miss 1930, to the Perennial Publishing Com- 
pany, a Delaware corporation, headed by 
F. Orlin Tremaine, former editor of Miss 
1930. The Perennial Publishing Company 
will continue the publishing of Miss 1930 

with the May issue. 


Good Dope Here 


HE following information is culled 
from Fiction House Flashes: All 
manuscripts should be sent to the respective 
magazines at 220 E. 42nd Street, New York. 
Aces is still in the market for complete 
war air novels of 20,000 to 25,000 words; 
also an occasional shorter novelette of 12,- 
000 to 15,000 words. Here is a good con- 
sistent market for men who can produce 
highly dramatic flying yarns with authentic 
Western-front flavor. In this magazine we 
can use the action-and-character story, 
(Continued on page 64) 









AUTHOR'S SUPPLIES 


Now you can buy +" 4" paper and envelopes direct from 


large dealers at prices much 


below what you have been paying. 


Don’t mail scripts in a haphazard way; get a supply of regular 
size envelopes and paper, and mail right. 


NOTE THESE SPECIAL PREPAID PRICES 
Good, Strong, Brown Kraft Envelopes 


Size 9x12, 





Size 9'x12'4. 





with flap for — 
25 envelopes......... 50 25 envelopes........... $ 55 
50 envelopes.. aoe + 30 50 envelopes. . sees 1.05 
100 envelopes.. poevevice o- 20 100 envelopes.......... 2.00 
Size 6x9, Size 614x914. 


with flap for sealing. 
$ .28 25 envelopes 





50 pect nase i ccpnesake .50 50 envelopes... +55 
100 envelopes.......... -95 100 envelopes........ 1.00 
A Heavier and Stronger Envelope, Brown Kraft 
Size 9x12, Size 10x13. 

with flap for sealing. oi iain $ 87 
4 envelopes.........+-$ .65 50 mavatoeas, esa iy 1155 
50 envelopes........... 1.20 madias ody eagles “Or 
100 envelopes.......... 2°25 100 envelopes.........- 2.90 

Size 4%x11 (No. 12). Size 44%4x10% (No. 11). 
25 envelopes.........+. $ .30 25 envelopes........ -$ .28 
SO envelopes....ccccccce « 55 50 envelopes..........+ .50 
100 envelopes.......... 1.00 100 enveilopes.........- -90 
Best Grade Manuscript Paper—-Pure White, Rag Content, Best Grade 
% ream (250 sheets) 834xl1l size............cccceccees $ .85 
1 ream (500 shects) 8¥2x11 Size...c.ceeeeseesercceees . do 
BED BIB yo cicccavenpecetssarcscucencuseeeencsenewene 2.90 

A Good Grade Paper (“Special Bond’’) Heavy 

56 ronm (250 sheets) B61 06... cocscesecccsescesccecs $ .65 
D Pee CSOD Gheste) SPEAK. csvsccccvcsccevcveccscceses 1,10 
DE ED oes Seeks Nh eeeneesa ssa chase eenieesbanedadte 2.00 


We also handle other sized envelopes, both white, brown 
kraft, and jute. Also other grades of paper, second sheets, 
thin paper, and large envelopes for music, 114@xl4¥%. We 
offer good discounts in large quantities to critics and typists. 
Prices include prepaid postage anywhere east of Rocky Mts. 

West of Rocky Mts., add 10% to above prices. 


A. D. FREESE & SON, 


Box 103, Stationers, Printers, Publishers. Upland, Ind, 


Our new booklet, ‘“‘The Correct Preparation of the Manuscript.” 
A most valuable booklet, every author should have it. Price list of 
supplies included. Send for it today. It’s FREE. 








Special Value to Writers! 
“Light of Emerson”—America’s profoundest 
thinker. 12 vols. in ONE COMPLETE 
DIGEST, $2.40. 
“Philosograms of Emerson,” 
gems, pocket edition, 50c. 
“Master Thoughts” of 200 master. minds, 
condensed, $1.20. 

“Live Phrases” (3000) great 
30 cents. Money back guarantee. 
free. Write 


REX PUBLISHING CO. 


19600 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


over 200 best 


for writers, 
Information 














PLAYS WANTED 


Three-Act Comedies and Comedy-Dramas to play full 
evening and suitable for High Schools and Adults. 
Mss. solicited from experienced writers only. Cash 
on acceptance. 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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A message to “‘Digest’’ readers 


Writer's Digest 


about our Literary Service 


JXPERIENCED writers know that most literary agents are like peas in a 


pod, so closely identical is the service they perform. 


It must be taken 


for granted that all literary agents have a knowledge of literary markets, that 
they all know what is most acceptable to the different publishers, and that all 
agents have sufficient ability and experience to analyze, correct, and improve 


manuscripts to make them more readily salable. 


Your choice of an agent 


must, therefore, depend upon recommendation, hearsay, or comparison. This 
resumé of the service offered by the Hydra Book Corporation tells why we 


ask your confidence. 


We are confident that we offer to authors everything hitherto obtainable 
from other literary agents -PLUS SOME EXTRAS which, we believe, 


are exclusive with us. 


lst Point Hitherto authors have been asked 

to submit mss. at their own risk. 
We believe that your brainchildren warrant pro- 
tection. For that reason we insure your mss. 
against loss by fire or theft as long as it remains 
in our office. This insurance is provided at our 
expense. 


2nd Point Every mss. received by us is 


given a First Reading—without 
cost. The purpose of this reading is to separate 
the worthless material submitted from that which 
is salable, or which may be made salable by re- 
vision. We believe that we are the only literary 
agents performing this important work without 
charge. 


3rd Point When the report of the First 


Reading is sent the writer, he 
is asked (provided his mss. is believed salable) 
whether he wishes a Detailed Analysis, for which 
he will be charged a nominal fee covering only the 
actual cost of handling. The schedule of rates 
for this Analysis follows: 


From 1000 to 5000 words........-- $ 3.00 
From 5100 to 10,000 words........ 5.00 
From 10,100 to 15,000 words........ 7.00 
From 15,100 to 20,000 words....... 9.00 
From 20,100 to 30,000 words....... 11.00 
From 30,100 to 40,000 words....... 12.00 7 
From 40,100 to 60,000 words....... 15.00 
Rates above 60,000 words, and for poetry 
as arranged. 


Each mss. is totalled individually for “per 
word” rates. 


4th Point When the writer receives the 


Detailed Analysis, he may wish 
help in re-writing his mss. to embody the changes 
suggested. In that event he will get the sincere 
collaboration of our Editor. The mss. will be 
entirely revised and rewritten, typed, and then 
mailed to those markets where its acceptance is 
most probable. The rates for this Market Prep- 
aration and Revision depend upon the length of 
the mss. and the amount of editorial work required. 
Before a single word is changed in the mss. the fee 
will be submitted to the author for his approval. 


5th P oint Some magazines and publishers 


pay authors on acceptance of 
mss. Others pay only on publication. Whichever 
it may be, we assure you that payments will be 
sent promptly direct to you, and in full. You send 
us the agreed-upon commission for marketing only 
after you have obtained your check. 


~ oa * * eS . ~ 


We believe you will agree that this service 
offers a dignified and competent assistance, giving 
you more value at a lower cost. Con- 
vince yourself that we relieve you of every 
worry and responsibility, that we offer 
you all that may be reasonably expected of 
a literary agent—PLUS additional services 
of genuine worth. Should you desire 
further details, please write us. Better 
still, test the service in actual use, and send 
your mss. This will not obligate you in 

any way. 


HYDRA BOOK CORPORATION 


100 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. 35 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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HE Golden Book, at 55 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, is a monthly magazine 
made up of the best in the way of entertain- 
ment that authors have been able to con- 
trive for six thousand years. Each issue 
is an anthology which may include every- 
thing from stories that have been delighting 
readers for hundreds of years, to the work 
of modern authors which we believe will 
delight readers of the future; the criterion 
is our earnest attempt to dig out of the per- 
manent literature of the world, old and 
young, that which discriminating readers 
will find worth while. 


We include in our program not only sto- 
ries—although we are primarily a fiction 
magazine—but poetry, timely quotations 
(whether from Socrates or Ernest Heming- 
way ), stories of true adventure, and discus- 
sions of human problems and modern life 
which stand as literature as well as docu- 


Golden Book 
Now Opens Its 


Editorial Door 


to 


Original Stories 


By Tue Eprtors 


ment. We are attempting to provide for 
the alive and discriminating mind that which 
will most vitally and pleasantly nourish, 
whether it is fiction, poetry, humor, science, 
criticism, or art. 

We need all the help we can get to make 
this magazine. The storehouse from which 
we draw is so inexhaustible, the new ma- 
terial which we should weigh is so volumi- 
nous, and much of it hidden in obscure 
places. This is where the modern writer 
can help us. 

We buy few original manuscripts, it is 
true, but we are interested, as we have said, 
in the works of the Old Masters of the 
future. We are eager, therefore, for sug- 
gestions from authors to supplement our 
own hunting—of their stories which have 
already appeared somewhere else, that story 
on which they are most willing to rest their 
future fame, and which they would like to 
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see in the Golden Book rubbing shoulders 
with such giants as Balzac, Dickens, Conrad 
or Hardy. They must be real stories, from 
1000 to 7000 words at most, the shorter 
the better, and while unhappy endings are 
not barred from our pages and we relish a 
bit of good horror, they should not be mor- 
bid or exotic. 

We welcome also good translations of 
foreign stories that have never before ap- 
peared in English, or have been inadequate- 
ly rendered. This applies to poetry as well 
as prose. 

We are also eager for suggestions for 
stories, features, collections of quotations 
that will be in the line of the Golden Book. 

The Golden Book does not use only ma- 
terial that is out of copyright. Material is 
paid for at rates varying with the quality 
of the work and its length, upon acceptance. 


HE Golden Book offers a monthly cash 
prize of $25 for the best essay on “My 
Favorite Story and Why.” 
Have you a favorite short story, a story 
that has meant more to you than any other 
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you’ve ever read? Do you know a story 
that is unforgettable—because it is more 
thrilling, more humanly touching, more hor- 
rible, more beautiful, funnier than any you 
have ever read? 

Each month we will give a cash prize of 
$25 for the best essay of 250 words on “My 
Favorite Story and Why.” Maybe your 
story is one that the Golden Book editors 
have overlooked, or perhaps it’s a story that 
has already appeared in this magazine. 
Each month the prize-winning letter will be 
printed and, wherever possible, the story 
mentioned will accompany it. 

The contest rules are simple ones: (1) 
Your story must not be longer than the av- 
erage magazine short story. (2) Your 250- 
word statement of why you like a certain 
story, or what a particular story has meant 
to you, must carry your full name and ad- 
dress. (3) You need not send the story, 
but you must indicate the name of the book 
or the name and date of the magazine in 
which it appeared. (4) No manuscripts can 
be returned. (5) Entries for each month 
close on the first day of the preceding 
month, 





How Book Publishers Regard MSS. 


Whether a Book Manuscript is Typewritten, Block Lettered, Painted, 


Written on Tissue Paper, in Pencil, Crayon or Ink, the 
Publisher's Reader Will Go Through It 


By GEORGE JOEL 


Publicity Director of Covici, Friede, Inc.; Syndicate Feature Writer—J. T. A.; 
Book Reviewer, New York World 


HEN a disgruntled author approaches 

you with a rejection slip in one hand 
and a manuscript in the other and begins to 
unfold a tale to the effect that the publisher 
had not read his opus or would surely have 
appreciated its fine qualities, give him your 
ear but not your credence because nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Although 


it is true that there are certain magazines 
which will read only stories or articles soli- 
cited by them, there is no book publisher in 
the business that does not and will not give 
a book a thorough and fair reading. 





If young writers would only realize that 
the business of a publisher is to publish and 
not to discourage new authors, they soon 
would get over this mistaken idea. I have 
never talked with a book publisher who 
didn’t have an almost desperate inclination 
to read everything that came into his office. 

Book publishing is a very competitive 
business. Every publisher is perpetually 
on the lookout for manuscripts. Even 
though his safe is filled with manuscripts 
sufficient to keep his lists filled for five years 
in advance, he does not stop reading new 
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manuscripts; in fact, he continues to solicit 
them. 

The greatest joy that a publisher can ex- 
perience is to discover an unknown writer, 
bring out his books and watch them become 
best sellers. This is the “Holy Grail” that 
keeps publishers thumbing through new 
manuscripts. 

Influence or a nodding acquaintance with 
the publisher are not the requisites, necessary 
for the publication of a book. A manuscript 
can be typewritten, block lettered, painted, 
written on tissue paper, in pencil, crayon or 
ink, yet a reader in a publishing house will 
go through it. If it shows the slightest 
promise, it will be passed on to some one 
else to read and often to all the available 
readers including the publisher’s nearest 
relatives. The cardinal sin is to reject a 
manuscript that later turns out to be suc- 
cessful. More than one reader has lost his 
job because he has sent in an unfavorable 
report on a book that was subsequently 
taken by another publisher. 

More than ninety per cent of the manu- 
scripts sent through the mails come from 
new authors—people without any literary 
reputation. And it is’among this large group 
that the literature of tomorrow must be 
found. It would be against a publisher’s 
interest to neglect to give these manuscripts 
proper attention. 

Publishers prefer to publish the works 
of an unknown author. The advantages are 
many. The author is usually more recep- 
tive to the publisher’s ideas; he does not 
demand outrageous advance royalties or 
kick if the title is changed or the book thor- 
oughly edited. He is usually humble and 
does not think he knows all there is to be 
known about book pubishing advertising or 
publicity. If his first book is a success, the 
publisher is assured of his everlasting 
affection. 

An aspiring writer who has a manuscript 
prepared is foolish not to send it to a pub- 
lisher. Often a man is mistaken about the 
quality of his own work and all publishers 
are quick to encourage a young author even 
though they will not publish the submitted 


manuscript. If it shows real promise he 


will be advised to rewrite it or a theme will 
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be suggested for another book. Publishers 
have been known to spend huge sums of 
money on books they know will not sell, 
simply to build up a reputation for an 
author. 

Literary agents have their place in mod- 
ern day publishing, but their main function 
is to advise an author about the merits of 
his manuscript. A manuscript must stand 
squarely on its'merit when it enters the office 
of a publisher. The fact that an agent has 
submitted it does not in any way enhance 
its chance for acceptance. An agent can 
sometimes get better terms for an author 
than the author himself, but in the case of 
first books most publishers have a standard 
contract with standard royalties. 

About one thousand books are published 
annually in these United States and only 
about a hundred reach the best seller list. 
It can readily be seen that all books accepted 
for publication are not done so with the 
hope of becoming tremendous successes. It 
is enough that they have literary merit and 
indicate that the author has possibilities. 





Here’s Why 


F SOME of you’ve been cussin’ the slow- 

ness of action by “Golden West Magazine” 
a glimpse into the inside of its office may 
help to clear the situation. Together with 
“Underworld” its sister (or brother) maga- 
zine, it was conceived and created a few 
years ago by one J. Thomas Woods and used 
only reprint stuff which it acquired at very 
low rates. Then it went on the financial 
rocks and passed into hands of receivers, 
was taken over by Eastern Distributing Cor- 
poration and together with a number of 
other magazines was put under the editor- 
ship of Harold Hersey when he was with 
Magazine Publishers. 

In a little over a year it was turned back 
to its original owner when Mr. Hersey and 
the Magazine Publishers agreed to disagree. 
But Eastern Distributing still holds the purse 
strings, and while now thoroughly solvent, 
Mr. Woods is struggling along under diffi- 
culties. He has a cubbyhole of an office and 
conducts a “one-man magazine,” being edi- 
tor, owner, make-up man, and errand boy. 















Love 


An Interview With Daisy 
Bacon, One of New 
York’s Most Interesting 
Editors. An Analysis of 
the Stories She Buys for 
Her Magazine 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


EVER too busy to give a 
serious young writer a 
friendly and helpful bit of ad- 
vice, rendering perhaps the 
quickest decisions of any maga- 
zine, and even prompter checks, 
Daisy Bacon has first place in 
many a writer’s heart. For she 
has given more scribblers their 
first chance than any other edi- 
tor in recent years. She has an 
almost uncanny sixth sense en- 
abling her to recognize a good 
story—perhaps because she has 
herself served in the ranks of 
the free lance. Some of her 
stories have also appeared in 
The Saturday Evening Post. 
There are quite a few who 
would take on airs with Daisy 
Bacon’s success — but Miss 
Bacon hasn’t much use for those 
who “condescend” to write for 
“pulp-paper” magazines 
“T’m proud of being the editor 
of Love Story and Real Love 
Magazine,” she says, “and the 
stories I use are frequently as 
truly well done and as artistic 
as you can find in any smooth 
paper magazine.” She does not 
add that she loves her work 
... but it is quite obvious; 
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“I think it’s rather ‘smart’ to be old-fashioned—do you 
know, so few have the courage to admit it!” 
editing a weekly magazine of some 160 I hesitate, with fear and trembling, to 
pages and a twice-a-month of similar pro- hint that in her tastes she’s wholesomely a 
portions isn’t possible without having one’s bit old-fashioned . . . It’s reflected in the i 


heart in it. 


fiction she buys for Love Story—clean, 
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honest-to-goodness romance without the 
taint of sensationalism, but still thoroughly 
modern in tone. 

“I prefer the story with a real plot and 
more action than talk,” she says. “But I 
don’t want just a series of incidents. There 
should be a strong love problem and often 
an intense dramatic situation—with always 
a happy ending.” 

Just what she likes is best pointed out by 
concrete example by the survey of an issue 
which Miss Bacon herself picked as repre- 
sentative : 

“Wife for Dinner,” by Violet Gordon. 
Ruthanna Keyes, alone and “down but not 
out” in New York, is favored by a haughty 
lady leaving a Park Avenue Apartment to 
deliver a message for a dollar bill. The 
young man who opens the door to her offers 
her the startling proposition to act as his 
wife for dinner; Ruthanna accepts, for she 
has been offered a thousand dollars for the 
evening. Rich young Harvey Dennison in- 
troduces her to his friends as his wife—to 
avoid pursuit by an amorously inclined de- 
butante. The next day it seems Harvey is 
again in similar predicament . . . and Ruth- 
anna again accepts. Then, because she is 
developing a real liking for him and can’t 
go on with it, Ruthanna decides to leave 
New York for her home town. But Harvey 
again checkmates her... and this time 
makes her his real wife. 

The plot of this story is, of course, rather 
slight and it is of the Cinderella variety, but 
it is deftly handled in a breezy, interesting 
modern style. “A good modern slang story,” 
is Miss Bacon’s opinion of it. 

“In ‘The Bride Who Was Scorned, by 
Barbara West, there is a dramatic situation 
handled in expert fashion,” says Miss Bacon. 
This one has a well thought out and intri- 
cate plot. Jasmine Eldridge, spoiled and ar- 
rogant, had once too often quarrelled with 
her fiancé, Dan Cleaver. Now she was fol- 
lowing him on board the liner Hesperus for 
a last-minute apology ... She is shocked 
to find he has married Phyllis Lane. To hide 
her humiliation, she pretends she too is 
married—to Duke Warren, an old friend 
she has met on the boat. The steamer sails 
before she can get off; in desperation she 
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pleads with Duke to marry her to save her 
face. Although he loves her, he reluctantly 
consents because he is only her father’s em- 
ployee . . . and they go through a formal 
ceremony before the captain. She gets a 
separate room adjoining Duke’s, but to all 
outward appearances is his wife. Dan Clea- 
ver corners her alone one night and against 
her protest forces his attentions upon her, 
which scene is witnessed by Phyllis who 
promptly makes a scene in her jealous rage. 
Phyllis’ scarf flys overboard, a sailor takes 
up the cry of “Woman overboard!” and 
Jasmine is accused of having pushed her 
over. She is confined to her cabin and to 
be turned over to authorities as soon as the 
ship docks. In her trouble, Duke’s love for 
her overcomes her scorn at his first refusal 
to the spite marriage, and when it is dis- 
covered that Phyllis had merely locked her- 
self in an empty stateroom, Duke and Jas- 
mine start on a real honeymoon. 

The characterization of Jasmine is par- 
ticularly good, and much of the story’s ap- 
peal lies in her transition from arrogance to 
humility and a new sense of values. 

“ “Shadowed by Sin, by Marcia Mon- 
taigne appealed to me because the girl and 
the man brave much for love and win,” Miss 
Bacon smiled. On her last night in a small 
cottage in the country, Jill Desmond is dis- 
turbed by a rattling sound at her sitting- 
room window. Hurrying downstairs she 
wraps a Spanish shawl about her, and is 
frightened by a man asking for a match. 
She hands him one, he strikes it to light his 
cigarette and she gets a glimpse of blue eyes 
in a sunburned, handsome boyish face. 

Next day she is to go to New York to 
live with her cousin, Madeline Brande, a 
business woman who has promised to get 
her a position. Mrs. Forrester, a widow 
who had loved and mothered Jill, had died 
two months before and left Jill the small 
cottage, its entire contents, and two hundred 
dollars which would soon be gone. Retiring, 
Jill discovered a loose board under her trunk, 
and finds several thousand dollars in bills. 
She wonders why life for Mrs. Forrester 
had been so frugal, with so much money 
available. Had Mrs. Forrester been hoard- 
ing it for her, or had she hidden it from 
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Philip, her good-for-nothing son who had 
died shortly before his mother? But any- 
way—it was hers. 

Jill next day overhears Madeline suggest 
her as a model to an artist friend of hers, 
and deprecatingly refer to her as “Lanky and 
ungainly, but young. Great knob of hair on 
a badly shaped head, but rather good eyes.” 
She had been invited to New York to serve 
as a convenience for Madeline’s friend! The 
young artist appears reluctant, feeling it un- 
fair, but Madeline throws herself at his 
head, says she has done it to help him, and 
asks him to marry her. The artist answers 
that when he marries it will be for love. 

Jill, indignant, sickened by Madeline’s 
hypocrisy, decides to avenge herself; to 
make Bruce Loder love her and then de- 
vastate him with her scorn. She lavishly 
treats herself to the best clothes and beauty 
specialists before going to Bruce Loder’s 
studio. Her scheme at once succeeds ; Made- 
line becomes frantic with envy at Bruce’s 
quick infatuation for her “country cousin.” 
Jill continues to pose for him; every day 
he falls more deeply in love, but very seldom 
does Jill give him a word or look of encour- 
agement. 

Madeline sends her rich employer, Austin 
Barclay, to Bruce Loder’s studio ostensibly 
to buy his paintings, but in the hope that 
he will be captivated by Jill and thus re- 
move her rival. Bruce refuses to sell him 
the picture he has painted of Jill, but Jill 
persuades him to with the promise of posing 
for another one. And Jill achieves great 
satisfaction from the hurt she knows she is 
inflicting on Bruce by openly encouraging 
young Barclay’s attentions. He proposes, 
but Jill holds him off. Madeline makes a 
threat that unless she marry Barclay, she will 
find herself in jail. 

Then one morning Jill is arrested and 
taken to the police station, charged with pass- 
ing counterfeit money. Madeline Brande 
is chief witness against her. Bail is refused 
and she is forced to spend the night in jail. 
Next morning, through Austin Barclay’s 
lawyer, Jill is acquitted, for investigation and 
search of the cottage have disclosed addi- 
tional counterfeit bills and substantiated 
Jill’s story—and Jill now knows that the 
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money was secreted there by Mrs. Forrest- 
er’s wayward son. The lawyer explains that 
Barclay is out of town—but Jill realizes that 
her romance is all over for no breath of 
scandal must touch the girl he married! 

Jill returns to her cottage, through for- 
ever with New York. But she finds the 
place no longer seems like home. As she is 
thinking of Bruce Loder, he is suddenly be- 
side her and explaining that he was hit by 
a car, therefore could not be present at her 
trial. His arm is in a sling. But the ac- 
cident was fortunate, for the man whose car 
knocked him down, was a famous art col- 
lector... Jill consents to marry him. As 
he is leaving, there is again the noise at the 
window, the voice asking for a match... 
And when, soon after Jill is in his studio 
in New York as his wife just before sailing 
with him for Paris, he unveils a picture of 
a girl in a Spanish shawl framed in a win- 
dow—which Jill recognizes as herself. 

“I particularly like ‘The Reluctant Bride,’ 
by Joa Humphrey,” said Miss Bacon. “Here 
is a good story showing a girl’s conflict be- 
tween love and pride. Good workmanship 
in this author’s touch.” 

This story concerns Phylis Manning, suc- 
cessful young business woman who did not 
believe in marriage. She had everything 
she could possibly want, and was head of 
the New York office of a prominent airplane 
manufacturer. And then came Mr. Ashen- 
don as a new draughtsman in her depart- 
ment. He at once strikes her fancy as be- 
ing “different.” She consults him to dis- 
cuss the Granville prize to be given to the 
designer of the best plane cabin for Trans- 
atlantic service. As she leaves the office 
that evening she meets him; she mentions 
the Aviation Show at Grand Central Palace 
for which she has been unable to obtain 
tickets, and Ashendon claims he can get 
them. He takes her to supper first. They 
view the exhibits, and suddenly, in the 
shadow of a plane he takes her in his 
arms; then humbly apologizes. But she is 
frank enough to admit that she has fallen 
in love with him, too. They spend the rest 
of the evening dancing. Followed an old- 
fashioned courtship. The evening before 
the award of the Granville Prize is to be 
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made public, Paul Windsor arrives from 
England, and for the first time since their 
engagement Phyllis does not have supper 
with Ashendon. She is a bit piqued and a 
little jealous when she sees Ashendon and 
Windsor in the company of two other girls 
wearing gorgeous Spanish shawls as she 
passes the Park Lane. 

In the morning she is anxious for news 
of the award of the prize. The headlines 
startle her; there she finds that Bayliss 
Ashendon is the Earl of Carylon, captain in 
the Royal Flying Corps, and holder of the 
Ashendon estates and fortune in Scotland 
and England. Phyllis knows he would be 
expected to marry a titled English girl; that 
he had just been flirting with her! Well, 
she’d show him that it wouldn’t break her 
heart. 

In the office she is aloof and cold to 
Ashendon when he arrives and returns her 
engagement ring to him. She sarcastically 
tells him that he’s been a fine actor. But 
Ashendon soon convinces her that she is all 
wrong; shows her other news items con- 
cerning his donation of the prize to establish 
a memorial to Bradford Manning, Phyllis’ 
father, on whose principles, with Phyllis’ 
help, he had built his plans. And also a tele- 
gram from his mother telling “Ash” to bring 
his bride home as soon as possible. 

““On the Altar of Vanity,’ by Ethel 
Donoher is what I consider an honest-to- 
goodness love story,” says Miss Bacon. 
Courtney, a young nurse, who shares an 
apartment with two other girls in West 
Philadelphia, is confronted by the problem 
of avoiding the attentions of George Broun 
who has turned from her roommate Milly. 
Milly is desperately in love with George and 
Courtney has a lover of her own. Courtney 
and Violet, also a nurse, and the third oc- 
cupant of the apartment, hit upon a plan to 
cure George of his infatuation. When he 
calls up to make an appointment with Milly, 
but is in reality coming to see Courtney, 
Violet proceeds to make Courtney as hideous 
as possible. With a bizarre coiffure of 
combs and hair arranged in fantastic 
fashion, old and unbecoming clothes, Court- 
ney opens the door—to find instead of 
George Broun, Peter Ashley, her own lover. 
Violet promptly faints. Courtney, to her 
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surprise, finds Peter proposing to her. When 
she has changed her clothes preparatory to 
going out with him, George arrives, and the 
problem is solved by the announcement of 
their engagement. 

The story has considerable charm in its 
style; the conversation is brisk and modern 
and is materially aided by the light humorous 
touch, although the plot and problem of the 
story themselves do not for an instant lose 
their seriousness. 

“Her Rival,’ by Edna Ettinger, is a 
theatrical story with a light touch. Cora 
Kempton, costume designer, falls instantly 
in love with George Farrel, young producer 
who employs her. She finds a rival in Beryl 
Bevan, leading lady of the show, who as- 
sumes a possessive claim on George. Cora’s 
creations make Beryl startlingly attractive in 
the next show, and subtly Cora manages to 
get Beryl to allow her to design her street 
clothes also. Cora’s cousin can’t understand 
her efforts to make her rival beautiful but 
knows she has a purpose, which soon be- 
comes evident in Beryl’s rich marriage. As 
Cora had anticipated, George comes to her 
and confesses that he has loved her from 
the first but having grown up with Beryl and 
people having assumed their engagement, he 
had felt unable to speak his heart before. 
Another story with subtle humor and 
sprightly modern conversation and atmos- 
phere. 

“Enter Toinette!’ a novelette, by Ethel 
Le Compte, is characterized by Miss Bacon 
as “A circus story by an author who knows 
the business inside and out.” Toinette, or- 
phaned young trapeze performer, falls from 
the “big top” and would have been killed 
but for a clown who caught her at the sacri- 
fice of his own life. Brian Wainwright, young 
doctor, who witnesses the accident, attends 
her. It develops that the clown was Brian’s 
brother who had left his wife and family 
to follow the insistent call of the sawdust 
long dormant in his veins. Toinette is threat- 
ened by her husband, Cranak, whom she was 
forced to marry at the age of thirteen, but 
has never lived with, not to look at any man 
in his absence—with particular malice to- 
ward young Doctor Wainwright. Cranak 
leaves with the circus, and when Toinette is 

(Continued on page 66) 





Words: A Work That Never Rests 


The “Grand Old Man” of the English Language Comes Perilously 
Close to Starting Messrs. Simon &F Schuster on an Inter- 
National Best Seller Rampage by Stating That Next 
to the Bible, the Dictionary is the “One and 
Only Best Seller’ 


By Dr. Frank H. VIZETELLY 


Managing Editor of the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 


I JOINED the editorial staff of Dr. 
Funk’s magnum opus as assistant editor 
when twenty-seven years old. The first job 
entrusted to me was the training of men 
to define words, after which I steered them 
through the shoals that impede the progress 
of all dictionary-makers— how to avoid 
copyright infringement; how to distinguish 
an adjective from an adverb, a transitive 
verb from an intransitive verb, and how to 
avoid the pitfalls common to a great many 
writers of English. The compiling of a 
dictionary requires the most careful research 
and the severest accuracy. 

I should be ungracious if I did not place 
on record here the sympathetic support 
given to me in those days by Dr. Funk him- 
self and by Dr. Daniel S. Gregory, who 
was his first managing editor, and by the 
officers of the Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
from the outset to the present time. In 
those days I had more than the average 
amount of patience, an abundance of energy, 
and a keen sense of word-distinction and 
definition which has not been blunted even 
after forty years of labor in the field of 
words. What was more important, how- 
ever, was the tact required to deal with the 
idiosyncrasies of such scholars and special- 
ists as F. Max Muller, Henry M. Stanley, 
Harry Johnson, Theodore N. Gill and 
others. There were others, however, with 
whom it was a genuine pleasure to work, 
past masters in the science of their work, 
men like that famous international jurist, 
the Honorable John Bassett Moore, Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. Raymond 
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Weeks, the late Dr. Brander Matthews, and 
a hundred other men distinguished for their 
erudition, every one of whom lightened the 
burdens of the office editorial staff. 

The result of the joint labors of what, in 
the office, has frequently been termed the 
great “Funk Family,” has now been before 
the public nearly forty years. Few of us, 
when speaking or thinking of “best sellers,” 
ever give thought to books of reference, so 
I may spring a surprise when I tell you that, 
excepting the Bible, the dictionary is the 
one and only best seller. Considered from 
its first edition, issued in November, 1893, 
to its very latest printing, copyrighted De- 
cember 12, 1929, and computing with these 
editions the several abridgments, of which 
the Practical Standard Dictionary is the 
most recent and noteworthy, the sales of the 
series of dictionaries issued by this com- 
pany alone have amounted to close on five 
million books. Close on four million dol- 
lars have been spent by the publishers to 
supply this demand. 





EFORE one compiles a large work of 
reference, it is necessary to work out a 
plan in such a manner that every editor con- 
centrates on the particular department as- 
signed to him. Imagine a vast piece of 
machinery—a printing-press or a locomotive 
—in which every part depends upon the 
other to effect the result for which the 
machine was devised, and you have a pretty 
good simile for a dictionary. In a work of 
this kind, every wheel must interlock to 
produce results, and the cogs and cams must 
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work in perfect unison or else “something 
goes wrong with the works.” As you look 
at a page of our book, you will find words 
that deal with every conceivable subject, 
drawn from all parts of the world, for the 
English language is a polyglot tongue, and 
the day of Anglo-Saxon English, pure and 
simple, has long since passed. These words 
are all syllabicated to indicate correct word- 
divisions in printing and 
writing; their pronunci- 
ations are indicated by 
certain unvarying defi- 
nite symbols—one sym- 
bol for one sound 
throughout the alphabet 
—and the part of speech 
follows. These three, to 
all appearances, simple 
processes require the 
work of trained men, ex- 
pert in the best usages in 
word-division, in pro- 
nunciation, and in gram- 
mar. Don’t think that 
the last of these aids 
to correct lexicogra- 
phy is a mere adjunct of 
minor importance. If 
you should do so, you 
might be easily tripped 
for misusing a word in 
conversation or composition. The modern 
dictionary worthy of the name makes a 
point of correcting faulty diction by reflect- 
ing best usage. 


Next I come to the definition of words. 
Formerly it was the practise to take a word 
typical of some utensil, animal, plant or 
flower, and such a definition as “a well- 
known tool” or “kitchen utensil” would de- 
scribe a chisel or a spoon, but the latter was 
sometimes considered “a well-known piece 
of tableware;” a cat or dog, horse or cow 
have been defined as “a well-known domes- 
ticated animal ;” an oak or an elm, a birch 
or a pine I have seen described as “a well- 
known tree,” and the same thing applies to 
flowers which far too frequently have been 
defined as “a well-known garden plant and 
flower,” irrespective of their characteristics 
and the color of their blossoms. The char- 
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acteristic differences of each one were abso- 
lutely ignored, but we have remedied that. 
Today we describe the verb to tickle as 
“to excite the nerves by touching lightly 
and repeatedly on some sensitive spot, thus 
causing a peculiar thrilling sensation pro- 
ductive of spasmodic laughter.” Two hun- 
dred years ago, Bailey defined it: “to tickle 
An action better known than de- 
scribed,” a form of defini- 
tion that might serve a 
noun but does not de- 
scribe the action of a verb. 
In treating the numbers, 
the definitions were all 
absurd. Five, for exam- 
ple, was defined: “The 
figure 5;” four, however, 
was an improvement upon 
this, for the reader was 
told that it meant “twice 
two,” and if he did not 
know what two was, and 
turned to that word, he 
would find: “II or 2.” 
To laugh and to sneeze 
were both defined as “an 
action well known.” 
Snow was explained as “a 
meteor well known in 
northerly and _ southerly 
climates, especially be- 
yond the tropics,” which naturally sent the 
reader to meteor, where he learned that a 
meteor was “certain imperfectly mired 
bodies, consisting of vapors drawn up into 
the middle region of the air, exhibiting in 
different forms, of which fort is Ignis 
Fatuus.” Here we have one article defined 
as many. Should the lover of flowers look 
up the term rose in the dictionaries used by 
our great grandparents, he would learn 
therefrom that it is “a flower called the 
Flower of Venus, consecrated by Cupid to 
Harpocrates, the God of Silence,” to which, 
possibly, we owe the admonition, formerly 
quite common when we exchanged confi- 
dences with a friend, “under the rose.” 


This system of definition was entirely 
revolutionized by the editor-in-chief of the 
Standard Dictionary, who insisted upon 
having words defined by definitive state- 
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ments, that is, explaining things as they are 
and not as “well known.” I have referred 
only to concrete things. Abstract terms for- 
merly received worse treatment. 


S TO new words, here are a few that 

have recently come into use. They are 
the fruit of the morning mail—more than a 
dozen that have just reached my desk— 
boater (straw hat) ; cynopily; electronically 
(an adverb indicating “after the manner of 
an electron”); estator (the English equiv- 
alent of the American realtor); hombard 
(a new type of felt hat used in England 
where wanglers still continue wangling 
everything that they can wangle). You can 
scarcely take up an English newspaper today 
without noticing that this word is being 
worked to death over there. Jackdaw (a 
shoplifter) ; Jap-organ (a baby) ; metagram, 
mothercraft, nitbrain, oscilloclast, pip-joy, 
ribason, rookstour, turbio, volubism, volu- 
bist. Ribazon and turbio have come into 
the language from Venezuela. The first 
connotes the “ditching” or falling of the 
waves off shore; that is, the hollowing be- 
tween the ebbing and flowing of the waters; 
the second refers to the surging or seething, 
the boiling or bubbling of the waves. This 
disturbance of the waters is attributed to 
excessive sulphur impregnation, caused by 
seismic disturbances — tremors, upheavals, 
etc.—that have released the sulphur. 

Over in England the desire to establish 
Christian order in everyday life has led to 
the forming of a telescope word for the 
title of an organization which is known as 
Copec. The term is formed from letters 
in the title of the organization—Conference 
on Politics, Economics, and Citizenship. 
We have myobia, myobist, myobistic, 
formed from the initial letters of the words 
“mind your own business,” plus the com- 
mon suffix -ist used in English. Did you 
know that “mind your business” was one 
of the early mottoes of the United States? 
It is to be found on the Fugio cent of 1782. 
Can our Conscript Fathers have forgotten 
this? 

Here are other words representative of 
the conglomeration of terms that form our 
language: Bolshevik, Cheka, Fascisti, ho- 
kum, hooch, intelligentsia, jitney, kibitzer, 
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Ogpu, parsec, proton, robot, soviet, svaraj, 
Tsik. The first, which is of Russian origin, 
has given us Bolshevism, Bolshevist, and 
Bolshevistic. Note that the genius of our 
language has already discarded the “k,” and 
the derivative words are not formed by ana- 
logy with the parent term. The trend of 
English is always toward simplification. 
Had it been otherwise, we should have had 
Bolshevikism, Bolshevikist, and Bolshevi- 
kistic. The parent term is derived from the 
Russian bolshe, “the greater.” 

By one of these strange coincidences that 
affect languages, it is interesting to note 
that while there exists a marked estrange- 
ment in the political and social relations 
of the United States with Russia, there is 
a rapproachment in the language and the 
esthetic arts. The Jntelligentsia differ only 
from the Sovietists in being out of power, 
and therefore, unable to vent its spleen on 
the suffering proletariat. But we have Rus- 
sian refugees, artists, singers, and dancers, 
far beyond our needs.. The Soviet has 
given us the -ism, -ist, and istic that our 
language usually attaches to foreign words 
that it wishes to adopt. 

Fascisti is from the Italian. It is derived 
from the Latin fascia, a bandage or some- 
thing that binds together. This came from 
the fasces of ancient Rome—a bundle of 
rods enclosing an ax and bound together, 
that was borne by the lictors before the 
consuls and magistrates as a symbol of 
power. The Fascisti are Italian patriots 
united to oppose socialistic and revolu- 
tionary tendencies in Italy. Following the 
introduction of the word came its simplifi- 
cation, and then its adaptation to our needs, 
so now we have Fascism, Fascist, Fascistic 
in the language. 

Hokum, hooch—the latter sometimes 
spelled hootch—and jitney are more inter- 
esting to us as products of our continent. 
Hokum, the coiner of the word says, means 
“the use on the stage of unwarrantably ex- 
travagant methods in order to evoke laugh- 
ter.” We define it: “Any word, act, business 
or property, used on the stage by an actor, 
that succeeds in arousing the approval or 
provoking the laughter of an audience.” As 
to the derivation, many guesses have been 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Sentiment and Shekels 





An Inside Picture of the Policies and Needs 
of the Big Women’s Magazines 


By Lurton BLAssINGAME 


Author of articles and reviews in The Bookman, The Commonweal, The New Republic, The New 
Yorker, etc.; author of stories in Talking Screen, Air Adventures, Flyers, Eagles of the Air, 
Blade & Ledger, etc. 


ET US convene the meeting with a 
reading from the Bible. 
“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
felt as a child, I thought as a child; now that 


I am become a man, I have put away childish 
things.” 


Literary license permits paraphrase: 


“When I was an amateur, I plotted as an 
amateur, I wrote as an amateur, and I sub- 
mitted manuscripts as an amateur; now that I 
have become a professional, I have put away 
amateurish methods.” 

Please do not believe that I speak in a 
spirit of levity. There is as much differ- 
ence between the professionals’ and ama- 
teurs’ approach to writing as there is be- 
tween a child’s approach to life and an 
adult’s approach. 

Only this week, Mr. Bigelow, the compe- 
tent editor of Good Housekeeping, told me: 
“Most of the stuff that comes in to us is 
impossible because ‘of the material upon 
which the story is based.” 

The author of a manuscript on his desk 
was a writer who had sold to some of the 
first-class magazines; and yet his story told 
of a young boy’s first visit to a bordello! 
No matter how beautifully the story was 
written, how could Mr. Bigelow do any- 
thing but reject it when he is editing a mag- 
azine for more than two million readers, 
and the keynote of his policy in fiction is 
the “wholesomeness” of its tone? 


In this article I want to try to tell you 
something about the needs and limitations 
of the big women’s magazines — Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, McCall’s, Good Housekeeping, Pictor- 
ial Review and Delineator. Not only do 
these magazines differ from the popular 





weeklies such as the Post, Liberty and Col- 
lier’s, but they also differ one from another, 
and the writer featured in McCall’s would 
be rejected by Delineator, while the editor 
of Ladies’ Home Journal would throw up 
his hands in despair over a story which Pic- 
torial Review would snap up. And yet these 
magazines, having a circulation of approxi- 
mately two million each, do have certain 
requirements in common. 

They must appeal to the women of Amer- 
ica, and these women are sentimental. Fic- 
tion for these magazines must be, broadly 
speaking, “escape” fiction. A woman who 
has nursed three children all day and pre- 
pared meals for an unromantic husband 
does not want to spend her two hours of 
leisure reading an article which says that 
American mothers are responsible for the 
divorces of their daughters, because they 
are giving said daughters the wrong train- 
ing in youth; nor do they wish to read sto- 
ries about women who nurse babies and 
cook meals until they become unattractive 
to men, women, and to themselves. 

What they do want is fiction that will 
satisfy their dreams of romance, of luxury 
and travel; they want articles that will give 
them information about the care of the home 
and the children and articles that will show 
them how to improve themselves so that 
they will be more interesting to men. 

All of these magazines pay from $300 to 
$2,300 for stories. 


ENERAL information about the group 
as a whole will not help a great deal. 
Let’s look at each magazine separately. We 
might as well begin with the most “con- 
servative” and sentimental one in the group, 
namely, McCall's. 
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McCall’s Magazine, 
236 W. 37th St., New York 


This magazine is run by a youngster, 
Otis Wiese, and he is making a success of 
it. About the time he was in swaddling 
clothes, McCall’s was fighting with Ladies’ 
Home Journal for the circulation among 
the small town women of America. It 
adopted the policy of big names, because the 
Ladies’ Home Journal was already en- 
trenched in the field, and it has kept to this 
policy and made it pay. Instead of giving 
readers in small towns stories of women in 
small towns, it began to give them synthetic 
stories of metropolitan life, thereby satisfy- 
ing their craving for the riches and color 
which they associated with this life. 

Don’t mistake me! It did not give them 
stories of cocktail parties! McCall’s wants 
“romance for the American home; romance 
that pulls the heart-strings,” to quote Mr. 
Mellin, the associate editor. The sophisti- 
cated call it romance that will make the tired 
mother gulp, swallow her gum, and smile 
through her tears. Mr. Wiese is particularly 
fond of the romances of Temple Bailey 
whose plots seem to be modern versions of 
the fairy tales. 

McCall’s is one of the hard markets to 
crash because it sticks consistently to its big 
name policy, but it does buy an occasional 
outstanding story written by an unknown. 
Naturally, this story has to be of the type 
which they want. The description of phys- 
ical background must be given in detail and 
must be very cleverly handled, because it 
must carry a sense of reality that is not 
present in the psychological part of the 
story. 

Most of the plots in this “Ladies’ Book” 
Magazine are sustained by ignoring the 
characters. Here are a few typical exam- 
ples: A young man is shown getting control 
of his fiancee’s father’s business without the 
latter knowing it, although the father is sup- 
posed to be a powerful business man; in 
another story an invalid is said to have no 
way to make sure of the safety of his will 
except through hiding it under the skin of 
a pony, although no reason is given why 
he could not have summoned a lawyer and 
put the will on record. or why he could not 
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have asked one of several friends to help 
him in this sensible procedure. 

If you have a style that makes mothers 
smile through their tears at your happy 
romances of young couples in rich setting, 
here is a plot to which McCall’s is very par- 
tial. In the last issue I read, there were 
two stories with this same plot and a third 
which had only a slight variation of it: 

The conflict is always between love and 
honor. A girl is in love with one man and 
engaged to another, or feels that she must 
marry the second man because her father 
wishes it. The variation is to have her in 
love with a man and have him engaged to 
some one else, so she thinks she should give 
him up. The plots are solved in various 
ways. One popular one is to have the man 
to whom she is engaged but with whom she 
is not in love turn out to be a villain so that 
she will have a legitimate excuse for break- 
ing the engagement. Another is to have him 
prove heroic and go off and leave her be- 
cause he sees she will be happy with some 
one else. 

In the field of articles, McCall’s also goes 
in for big names. They are now running 
very brief articles of approximately one 
column in length by such authors as Frances 
Noyes Hart, Robert E. Sherwood, Deems 
Taylor, Heywood Broun, Rev. Joseph Fort 
Newton. 

Mr. Wiese buys personality articles about 
important women today, but these are usual- 
ly on assignment. If any free lance knows 
a woman who should interest the readers of 
McCall’s, I suggest that he get in touch with 
the editor before he writes the article. The 
wives of celebrities are very good subjects 
‘or personalities; one of the best which 
McCall’s ran was on Mrs. Will Rogers. 
Every one knows Will and, therefore, the 
women of the country were interested in 
Will’s wife. Other subjects in which Mc- 
Call’s might be interested, if the author is 
an authority, are finance for the home, child 
psychology and pre-natal care. 


Woman’s Home Companion, 
250 Park Ave., New York 


INCE Maxwell Aley left Woman’s Home 
Companion, his associate editor, Miss 
Gertrude Lane, has become editor of the 
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magazine and Miss Roberts is managing 
editor. The easiest way for the free lance 
to break into this market is through the ar- 
ticle field. Miss Lane and Miss Roberts are 
open to suggestions and Miss Roberts has 
told me: “We want human interest articles 
that can be put into use.” She and Miss 
Lane have just accepted an article on “How 
an Automobile Engine Works,” and another 
on “How to Drive.” 

Miss Roberts also mentioned that she 
would consider an article on the modern 
laundry if it were properly written. Many 
women are now sending their laundry to 
the big city plant instead of doing it them- 
selves or having it done by washwomen, and 
they want to 
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Woman's Home Companion you can find 
humor, mystery and romance. Big names 
are used, but the difference is illustrated by 
the authors. Willa Cather is now writing 
for Woman’s Home Companion while Tem- 
ple Bailey is the standby of McCall’s. Un- 
knowns have a better chance of acceptance 
with Woman’s Home Companion than they 
do across the street—for the two magazines 
are separated only by a hundred yards or, so. 


Careful! Woman’s Home Companion 
does not use stark realism. Don’t take your 
story that failed to sell to Detective Fiction 
or Young’s and send it over to Miss Lane. 
Violence is kept in the background. There 
is a note of wholesome sentiment in the 

copy and, as hap- 





know how these 


— pens with all of 








laundries work. 
There are only 
two require- 
ments: One is 
that the author 


A table showing the number of stories pub- 
lished last year (July, 1928, to May, 1929) by 
the different magazines discussed and the num- 
ber of those honored in O’Brien’s “The Best 
Short Stories of 1929.” 


the women’s mag- 
azines, the wri- 
ting must be ex- 
cellent. 
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their work, but he 
must make it interesting to the average 
woman reader. 

There are many subjects which might in- 
terest these editors. Let me warn you, how- 
ever, that an article that is of local interest 
will not meet with approval. Hundreds of 
writers send in articles that are of interest 
to the women of Portland or Mobile or 
Troy, but are not interesting to the women 
of the nation, and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion has a national circulation. Miss 
Lane buys travel articles, but these must fit 
into her schedule and the average travel 
article sent in has about as much chance of 
passing as does a wet vote at a W. C. T. U. 
convention. 


In fiction the field covered by Woman’s 
Home Companion is rather broad, though 
necessarily the stories have to be of the 
“wholesome” variety. The policy, however, 
is much broader than McCall’s, and in 


point of sincerity 
and the artistic value of the fiction run is 
Pictorial Review. When it entered the field 
in 1899, most of the other women’s publi- 
cations were firmly established. Pictorial 
cast about for a policy which would attract 
readers. Up to that time there had been 
two types of fiction bringing good money: 
stories that would appeal to intelligent men, 
and stories that were “good enough for 
women.” The editors of Pictorial decided 
that there were women in the country who 
could appreciate good fiction and they deter- 
mined to give it to them. They ran stories 
that were considered daring, and some of 
Edith Wharton’s stories appeared here 
when other magazines would not accept 
them because of their realism. 


Arthur T. Vance published some of the 
best fiction which appeared in this country, 
and now that he is on an indefinite leave 
of absence and Mr. Percy Waxman is edit- 
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ing the magazine, the same policy is being 
continued. Pictorial runs stories by Wilbur 
Daniel Steele and Elaine Sterne Carrington 
that should be studied by all writers inter- 
ested in the artistic value of the American 
short story. 

Mr. Vance, and now Mr. Waxman, select 
the fiction for their magazine as a chef in 
a good restaurant selects the dishes for the 
menu. Variety is offered. Last year Pic- 
torial ran two-mystery serials. The author 
of one was entirely unknown before. In- 
cidentally, the book was selected as the best 
detective novel of the month. 

“The easiest way to break into Pictorial,” 
Mr. Waxman told me, “is to give us a good 
personality article. Hundreds of person- 
ality articles come into our office every 
month and most of them are impossible. 
They are either about Mary Pickfords or 
Tillie Blotses. 

“By Mary Pickfords,” he explained, “I 
mean articles about women who are so well 
known socially or in the professions that 
readers are tired of hearing about them. On 
the other hand, we get many articles about 
Tillie Blotses—persons who are known only 
in their own section of the country. 

“The personality article we want is about 
the potential figure of national interest. 
Some one who is important, but who has 
not yet been over-written. If we can get 
good articles of this kind, we will buy them 
even if they aren’t as well written as Pic- 
torial demands, for we can have them re- 
written. For example, a very good article 
of the kind we wanted came in to us telling 
about a woman whose husband failed in 
business when he was sixty years old. The 
wife told him: 

“*You’ve always said you wanted to 
paint. Now I am going to see that you are 
staked for a year so that you can paint. 
Don’t worry about business.’ 

“She went out and got painter’s material 
for him; arranged for him to be supported 
for a year; and encouraged her husband to 
do the artistic work he had aspired to do 
for years, but had not done because of the 
press of business. Within a year the hus- 
band had sold enough to pay back the note 
and the next year he went to Paris. His 
pictures have been exhibited abroad and in 
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this country and we have bought several of 
them for Pictorial, The man is now well 
known as an artist; he accomplished all of 
his work after he had reached the age when 
most persons retire; and he did this because 
his wife urged him to do it. This is the 
inspirational type of character or personality 
study that we like for Pictorial. 

“We buy a wide range of stories,” Mr. 
Waxman admitted. “Naturally all of these 
can not be realistic. These stories add spice 
to our menu, but we have to give our readers 
a balanced meal. Any well-written story 
that will appeal to women will be considered 
by us.” 


Good Housekeeping, 
57th St. at 8th Ave., New York 


NOTHER editor who is always on the 

lookout for a good story, no matter 
whether it comes to him from an unknown 
writer or from a best seller, is the small, 
dark-haired man who edits Good House- 
keeping. His name is W. F. Bigelow and 
he will buy any wholesome story that ap- 
peals to him. 

“There are not enough men and women 
in America like Mencken to build up a big 
circulation for the Mercury, nor are there 
enough readers in this country like Henry 
Goddard Leach to build up a very large 
circulation for The Forum, but there are 
thousands and thousands of women in 
America who like the fiction I like,” Mr. 
Bigelow said. “The fiction I buy must ap- 
peal to the average American woman and 
must be of the kind she can show to her 
young daughter. I don’t care who the au- 
thor is as long as he gives me a good story.” 

Mr. Bigelow will accept a wide diversity 
of stories. He runs stories by Abdullah of 
foreign characters and colorful settings. 
He runs stories of New York women and of 
shop-girls. He runs stories of women in 
the less well known sections of the United 
States. A good sentimental love story that 
yet has some regard for the probabilities 
will appeal to him. A story of children 
that will appeal to mothers is always looked 
on favorably. One of the most popular 
stories he has run in some months is one of 
a little girl in a family with four boys; the 
girl tries to repress her yearnings for dolls 
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and to play with worms and to be a regular 
fellow with the boys. Because of this, her 
mother can make no contact with her; but 
one day the mother brings her a do!l and 
though the child hides it to keep the boys 
from knowing she has it, she loves it very 
much. Then the boys discover it and cut 
it up. She laughs, but at night goes out and 
digs up the doll; the mother follows and 
watches her; and over the grave of the doll 
the two come to an understanding. 

Here is fiction that will tear at maternal 
heartstrings. I regret that space doesn’t 
permit a quotation to show the standard 
which Mr. Bigelow sets. 

Good Housekeeping is practically a closed 
market to the article writer. The standard 
of the magazine is “service to women” and 
it maintains architects, cooks, dressmakers 
and baby specialists on its staff. Every 
kind of equipment for the home is tested 
out in, the Good Housekeeping Institute, and 
if you want to know what is being done for 
the American woman in the home and the 
kitchen, you have but to take a trip through 
the Institute and see the various electric 
stoves, gas-stoves, ice-boxes, dish-washers, 
etc. All of these are given exhaustive tests 
before Mr. Bigelow recommends them to 
his readers. 

Delineator, 
Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York 

SCAR GRAEVE is an editor very much 

like Mr. Bigelow in the type of fiction 
which he likes. Many authors who appeal 
to one have a very good chance of appealing 
to the other, but there is a slight shade of 
difference: Mr. Graeve will sometimes take 
a more serious story than will Mr. Bigelow. 
Once in a while he accepts a tragic story, 
with fear and trembling; runs it expecting 
protest; and, to his surprise, finds that few 
protests come. Can it be possible that the 
women of America are bearing out Pic- 
torial’s viewpoint and really like a good 
story even though it hasn’t a happy ending? 
Pictorial’s success would indicate as much, 
but the other magazines have also made 
successes, though they have neglected this 
factor. The situation is complicated and 
it is still best for the free lance not to send 
a tragic story to the women’s magazines. 
Delineator does not use many articles 
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and, like the other magazines in the women’s 
field, it has its own staff experts in the 
household department. It has recently in- 
stituted a new department of child training. 
An expert may find here a market for arti- 
cles on child psychology. 

The editor of Delineator is a very fair 
man. He knows that big names on his cover 
help to draw readers, but he also knows 
that his readers like good stories no matter 
who the authors are, and he does buy stories 
from the unknown writer if the stories are 
good. 

Delineator stands somewhere between 
Good Housekeeping and Pictorial Review 
with a greater likeness to the former. They 
will run a good adventure story of Louis 
Joseph Vance variety; a colorful yarn of 
the kind Abdullah specializes in will find 
favor; and in romance they like stories of 
the Kathleen Norris and Mary Vorse brand 
of sentiment. 





































Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


S ONE of the oldest magazines in the 
women’s field. At one time it had almost 
undisputed circulation privileges among the 
women of small towns and when Mr. Bok 
was editor it was the accepted publication 
for the “rocking-chair brigade.” Today it 
has lost this distinction—of dubious value 
—to McCall’s and runs a superior type of 
fiction, corresponding more nearly to De- 
lineator’s. 

Since my space is limited, let me conserve 
by discussing Ladies’ Home Journal in com- 
parison with McCall’s whose requirements 
we have already covered in some detail. 
Both magazines appeal to much the same 
audience—the sentimental and the conven- 
tional. Both depend on physical realism to 
carry the fairy tale unreality of their plots. 
The difference in the two is in degree. La- 
dies’ Home Journal is closer to sincerity and 
its fiction is generally better: the situations 
are truer and something like an interpretive 
comment on life is made. 

Ladies’ Home Journal has higher stand- 
ards. Its stories have a certain respect for 
the probabilities, and the plot situations are . 
sound, granted the characters, although the 
solutions may have the fairy tale quality. 
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Ladies’ Home Journal does buy good sto- 
ries by unknown, writers. Loring A. Schuler 
is editor, and he buys more stories per year 
than any other magazine in the group we 
have discussed. 

Ladies Home Journal needs for articles 
are somewhat similar to those of Woman’s 
Home Companion. They are in the market 
for good informative articles for women 
that will not be covered by their regular de- 
partments. They also use personality arti- 
cles of well known women, and they are 
interested in articles on child psychology and 
training if the author is an expert in his 
field. Ladies’ Home Journal treats every 
writer fairly, gives prompt reports, and pays 
with big checks. 


AM afraid this article might be useless, 
to some, for since magazines have been 
established, writers have continued to flood 
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them with impossible manuscripts, but for 
those who wish to work as professionals 
rather than as amateurs, let me summarize 
insofar as summary is possible: 

1. Be sure your manuscript is beauti- 
fully written. The magazines mentioned are 
not going to pay big money for a sloppy job. 

2. The story which has good physical 
description, that gives the impression of 
reality and, at the same time, lets the reader 
find the things she has dreamed of, meets 
with the editor’s glad hand. Some sincere 
stories are published, but these are very few. 

3. Remember that mother is always right. 

Don’t depend upon this article to tell you 
all you need to know about the policies of 
these magazines and their differences. If 
you wish to write for them, or if you have 
written a beautiful story and you wish to 
know which magazine it is best suited for, 
study the magazines in question. 


Writing for the Anglo-Jewish Press 


Contrary to General Opinion, This Market is Open to Jew and 


Non-Jew Alike. 


A List of the Magazines in This 


Field and Their Individual Needs 


By Davip Ewen 


eects opportunities for the 

young writer (Jew and non-Jew alike) 
are offered by the Anglo-Jewish press; 
opportunities which few other fields of 
journalism can duplicate. One of the out- 
standing attractions of this market is that 
it is possible for any writer to sell articles 
frequently if he can supply the many needs 
of this press. Another attraction is that 
it is a unified, centralized market: there 
are dozens of weeklies and monthlies; all 
desiring practically the same sort of literary 
material (except for very slight and negli- 
gible differences here and there), so that if 
one magazine refuses a story it is just as 
likely that some other journal in this long 
chain will accept it. 


THER attractions are offered by these 
magazines. For one, they need fiction, 
articles, poetry on a variety of subjects—art, 
industry, finance, etc. In fact, there is noth- 
ing in the field of journalism (except news 
items) which they can not use. A young 
writer, therefore, can easily select the sub- 
ject nearest his heart and specialize in it, 
thereby combining business with pleasure. 
For example, I always have had a high 
interest in music and music-criticism, and 
during the past three years I have practical- 
ly devoted myself to this art. I have suc- 
ceeded therefore in selling articles to the 
Anglo-Jewish press in which I have a deep 
interest and affection, on every conceivable 
phase and angle of music. In addition, I 
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can devote some time to writing books or 
more technical musical essays for less re- 
munerative musical magazines. 

Of course, the Anglo-Jewish press will 
accept material only of Jewish interest. 
This is the one tight restriction—but it is 
by no means a narrow one. Within these 
boundaries there lies a vast territory which 
the young writer can explore. Let us take, 
for example, one field of journalism which 
is, incidentally, the pet of the Anglo-Jewish 
press—the personality story. The Anglo- 
Jewish press will accept any good person- 
ality story on prominent Jews in any field 
of endeavor. The personality story may be 
a gossipy, intimate chat about the man and 
his daily life (like the New Yorker “Pro- 
file”) ; it may be a well-written story about 
his life; it may be only a careful analysis of 
his life’s work and his importance; or it 
may be a combination of the three—but if 
the man is of sufficient importance and has 
not yet been written up, it is almost certain 
that the story will be accepted. 

I can see some of the readers ready with 
two questions : “How are we to know which 
prominent men are Jews and which are 
not?” and “Assuming we know which are 
Jews, how can we know whether or not the 
topic has been written up before?” Both 
questions are easily answered. A consulta- 
tion of the “Who’s Who in American 
Jewry” will show which prominent men are 
Jewish. As for the second question, a let- 


‘ter suggesting an article sent to any of the 


magazines will elicit a prompt reply as to 
whether the topic has been treated before 
or not. 

However, the second problem need not 
even present itself if the young writer will, 
instead of writing haphazardly on any theme 
that strikes him for the moment, devote 
himself entirely to writing articles only of 
timely interest. For an article of timely 
interest will almost certainly be accepted ir- 
respective of whether or not the topic has 
been written up before. The arrival of a 
great composer to America who is of Jewish 
origin, the winning of a Pulitzer prize by a 
Jew, the centennary celebration of some 
great Jew, the conference of some political 
position on a Jew—these are only a few 
of the very many news items which can 
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gracefully resolve themselves into person- 
ality articles for the Anglo-Jewish mag- 
azines. A careful scanning of the news 
items in the daily newspapers will give the 
young writer dozens of such topics each 
week, 

The bulk of the material accepted by the 
Anglo-Jewish press consists of these per- 
sonality stories. But the Anglo-Jewish press 
likewise accepts general articles of Jewish 
interest (these, of course, are considerably 
more difficult to write for those who are not 
closely interested in and acquainted with 
matters Jewish), short stories utilizing a 
Jewish theme, and some poetry. The poetry, 
however, is almost never paid for, while 
the short stories receive less payment than 
articles. The above is a general survey of 
what the Anglo-Jewish press requires as a 
whole. What each magazine prefers indi- 
vidually, how each magazine pays and when 
payment is made, as well as other pertinent 
comments will be discussed. 


HE Anglo-Jewish press consists of a 

daily, weeklies and, monthlies. The daily 
accepts no unsolicited material so that we 
might progress at once to the weeklies and 
monthlies. These I shall treat in alphabet- 
ical order. 

American Hebrew, a weekly, published at 
71 West 47th Street, New York. The 
American Hebrew is concerned with timely 
articles of Jewish interest and personality 
stories for which it pays at the rate of one 
cent a word the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication. It also accepts short stories. 
These must not treat of the Old World or 
of the New York East Side, but rather of 
problems which Jews confront in America. 
The American Hebrew publishes a special 
issue each month devoted to some particular 
field—Music Issue, Woman’s Issue, Sports 
Issue, College Issue, Men’s Organizations’ 
Issue, Motion-Picture Issue, etc., for which 
it has especial need for lively, unique and 
interesting articles. It is much easier to 


sell a story if photographs accompany it. 

Bnai Brith Magazine, a monthly, pub- 
lished at 40 Electric Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The Bnai Brith Magazine is not par- 
ticularly interested in timely articles. It 
prefers good essays on important Jewish 
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men in the arts and sciences. It prints a 
short story every issue. Material is paid 
for at the rate of one cent a word on publi- 
cation. It has also a humor section for 
which good Jewish jokes are wanted. These 
are not paid for in cash but the author re- 
ceives some book of general interest as 
compensation. 

Brith Sholom News, a monthly, published 
at 506 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is es- 
pecially interested in short stories of a Jew- 
ish nature, of which it prints four or five 
every issue. It pays a flat rate of $10 a 
story on acceptance. 

Jewish Day, published at 183 East Broad- 
way, New York City, is one of the large 
Jewish dailies in the country and it runs an 
English section every Sunday. This English 
Section will accept any article of Jewish 
interest, for which it pays a flat rate of $15, 
one week after publication. Short stories 
and poetry are not acceptable. The editor 
prefers articles treating Jewish problems of 
timely interest, or interviews with promi- 
nent Jews on important problems. 

Jewish Daily Forward, published at 175 
East Broadway, New York City, is the 
largest Jewish daily in the world and it also 
runs an English section every Sunday. The 
editor is not interested in personality sto- 
ries, short stories, or poetry. Lively arti- 
cles of general Jewish interest are desired ; 
unique themes, out-of-the-way topics are 
almost inevitably accepted. Payment is 
made one week after publication, at the rate 
of one cent a word. 

Jewish Forum, a monthly, published at 
40 West 32nd Street, New York, is inter- 
ested in articles on orthodox Jewry and its 
problems. Short stories treating the prob- 
lems of the Jew and his victory over them 
are especially welcomed. Personality sto- 
ries are sometimes accepted. Payment is 
made after publication, at the rate of one 
cent a word. 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 611 Broad- 
way, New York, syndicates articles and sto- 
ries to Jewish-English weeklies throughout 
the country. It can use a considerable 
ammount of material. Articles on Jewish 
problems are especially desired; features 
are sometimes bought, if they are good; 
short stories are wanted. Payment is made 
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on acceptance, at the rate of $10 to $15 an 
article. 

Jewish Tribune, a weekly, published at 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York, can use 
personality stories, general articles on “The 
Jew in—” (science, art, music, etc.), and 
short stories. It has a weekly section called 
“Interesting People” for which it buys bio- 
graphical sketches of unique Jewish person- 
alities. It is also in the market for series 
of articles on unique Jewish themes. It 
pays at the rate of one cent a word shortly 
after publication. 

Menorah Journal, a monthly, published at 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, is a high class 
monthly interested only in the very highest 
types of essays on Jewish culture. Short 
stories must be of the very highest caliber. 
Payment is made on acceptance, from two 
cents a word up. 

New Palestine Magazine, a weekly, pub- 
lished at 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, is 
interested only in articles treating of Zion- 
ism and Zionists. Payment is made on pub- 
lication, at the rate of two cents a word. 

Vanguard, a monthly, published at 1133 
Broadway, New York, is interested in arti- 
cles of a sociological nature. Short stories 
are also wanted. Payment is made at the 
rate of one cent a word after publication. 

Young Israel, a monthly, published at 11 
West 42nd Street, New York, is a high- 
class magazine for children. It is especially 
interested in short stories for children. It 
also accepts biographical articles. Articles 
should not be longer than 1200 words. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of 

2.50 a typewritten page. 

Young Judean, a monthly, published at 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, uses short 
stories, articles and features of interest to 
children. Payment is made at the rate of 
one cent a word on publication. 

T IS obvious, after scanning the above 

requirements, that one article can easily 

be sent to several different magazines in 
this group. 

In conclusion, I want to repeat that the 
Anglo-Jewish press field is open to Jew and 
non-Jew alike. There is no discrimination 
whatsoever. If you can give these mag- 
azines what they want they will take it ir- 
respective or who or what you are. 
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Country Gentleman Offers an 
Enticing Market 






By Henry C. Paxton 


Associate Editor 


NE of these days The Country Gentle- 
man may really have to establish a 
foundation. Its mission will be to recruit 
and equip a band of hardy writing explorers 
which will fight its way out across the city 


a lettered sweater to lead the cheering as 
Bucktown High smears its deadly rival. 
As a matter of fact, the ways of people 
in the country and the little towns have 
been tremendously changed within only a 








limits and discover 
the 1930 model of 
the great and little 
open spaces of 
America. Surpris- 
ing will be the re- 
ports they send 
back. 

We don’t know 
whether there ever 
was any gold in 
them thar hills they 
will reach, but 
when they stop at 
the first little town 
they will find it 
very much on the 
mainline. The 
only specimen of 
the old hitching 
rail will be repos- 
ing in the County 
Historical Mu- 
seum. And if our 
ex peditionaries 


In the current issue of the magazine, we 
find twelve articles, besides the departmental 
material. These range from farm power 
articles to interviews with Mrs. Henry Ford. 
They are all profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs. The length of the articles vary from 
three hundred to three thousand words. Of 
those whose length is less than a thousand 
works, information concerning rural prob- 
lems is discussed. In the longer articles, 
from twenty-five hundred to three thousand 
words, all sorts of topics that may be inter- 
esting to the modern husbandry are given. 

The stories used are about seventy-five 
hundred words in length, and have an out- 
door or country background. Serials used 
average about sixty thousand to seventy-five 
thousand words. 

Some material is accepted for the woman’s 
department, which is similar to those pub- 
lished in women’s magazines. Also some short 
verse, jokes, and humorous verses are used 
in the Chaff Department of the magazine. 

The magazine pays on acceptance at the 
rate of two cents a word and up. It buys all 
rights, and first American serial rights. Ad- 
dress, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


few years—and 
not very many of 
our fictionists seem 
to know about it. 
There is no lack of 
mention of things 
as they were when 
some writer headed 
across the moun- 
tains for the hunt- 
ing grounds of the 
Algonquin, but 
that may have been 
fifteen years ago, 
and our celebrity 
might almost need 
a guide if he went 
back to his home 
town now. 

It has been sug- 
gested that modern 
invention really 
has done more for 
folks of the open 


“spacesthan for 





stand on the front steps of that building to 
watch the girls pass by, they’ll be convinced 
that the battle of the long vs. the short skirt 
was waged thereabouts as earnestly as on 
Park Avenue. As for the youthful brother 
of one of these maidens fair, he won’t be 
seen in bare feet and one gallus, as he races 
across the landscape and yodels for “Skinn- 
a-y” to join him at the old swimming hole. 
That lad has been replaced by a modish 
youth who, come fall, gets out in ducks and 


those of the city. And you can get up quite 
an argument to prove that this is true. For 
one example, take a farm ten miles from 
town and contrast life on it now with the 
way things were in the pre-motor, talkie and 
radio days. The change has been far greater 
there than a city family could understand. 

Some one may now rise to observe that 
we have taken a pretty long wind-up and 
please throw the ball, so we will reveal the 
purpose of our remarks. Being The Coun- 
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try Gentleman, with readers on the farms 
and in'the farm-center towns throughout the 
forty-eight states, we are keenly interested 
in fiction that is based on life as those read- 
ers know it in this year of grace. A number 
of our authors have been in the midst of 
the reshaping of the North American coun- 
tryside — Canada has stepped right along 
with our own U. S. A.—and write of it with 
finish and sympathy. To a greater number 
of them, however, the revolution has passed 
unheeded. 

And as already previously indicated, some 
of those who know it least are men and 
women who migrated to the Big Town per- 
haps in the years just before the war. Many 
a one of them can paint you a tear-starting 
picture of Ma cooking for twenty harvest 
hands, aided only by pore Nell, eldest of 
the thirteen children. But with the sweep 
of the combined harvester-thresher, the mi- 
gratory harvest hand is fading into the ex- 
tinct class with the buffalo and the trumpet- 
er swan. Nice afternoons this coming July 
and August, Ma will throw a switch and let 
a bunch of those old chores do themselves, 
while she takes off for a meeting of her club. 

There’s a lot of grand fiction to be written 
about the big change that has come, and 
much of it will appear in The Couniry Gen- 
tleman, Of course, our offering will not be 
limited to stories with a past or present farm 
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locale. The interests of our readers are far 
too wide for anything of the sort. They 
demand wholesome stories with a great va- 
riety of themes and settings. 

It is true, we don’t go along very far with 
the school of fiction that grew up in the 
land of the one-time czars. It may well be 
that to use the classic phrase, the struggling 
Russian hero was licked before he started, 
but a similar point of view scarcely fits the 
scene above the Rio Grande. The average 
North American is no drifter; he or she is 
headed some place. His direction may be 
wrong, and perhaps he won’t arrive, but 
often enough he’ll make an able-bodied try. 
And these infinitely varied tries are inter- 
esting things to write about. 

And now for the happy ending. We do 
think there’s a new continent to explore, 
that one which lies beyond the city limits, 
but all in all we are bullish on American 
writers. The quality of their work didn’t 
crash when the earthquake hit the Big 
Board. And this doesn’t apply only to the 
favored ones who have fought the long, 
hard fight and are now quoted among the 
blue-chip securities. From the bottom of 
the list there is coming many a tale from a 
beginner who has mastered his English, who 
can show us real people in a real setting— 
and best of all, has a story to tell. 





My Prize Winning Novel 
Isabel Briggs Myers—Whose First Novel, “Murder Yet to Come,” 


Won the Stokes-Smart Set Prize for $7,500-— Gives Her 
Views on Writing Mystery Stories 


By IsaBeL Briccs Myers 


O some readers it may seem presumptu- 
ous on my part to be writing on How 
to write a Detective Novel since “Murder 
Yet To Come” has so far been my only at- 
tempt in this field and, in fact, my only book- 
length story. But pessibly because of the 
very fact that I am still in the novice class, 
my experiences may be of some help to 
others who are planning to write their first 
detective story. 
The main thing to remember, and all writ- 


ers learn this bitterly before they have fin- 
ished their first book, is that the hardest and 
most important thing in writing a book is 
to write it. There were many times in the 
process of writing “Murder Yet to Come” 
when I was sick of the whole thing and was 
tempted to consign the entire set of type- 
written pages to the scrap-basket. 

Still, a great many detective stories are 
written by women and many of them mar- 
ried: Mrs. Rhinehart, Anna Katherine 
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Green, Carolyn Wells, and Agatha Christie 
have been prolific in turning out corking 
good mystery tales. 

I am thirty-one, and have two babies; 
and that in itself is such a blissful state of 
affairs that I have difficulty, sometimes, in 
believing it. 

That you may get some idea of how I 
happened to go into this field and the en- 
vironment in which I wrote, perhaps I should 
tell you briefly, my story. 

In June, 1918, at the end of my junior 
year I married an army flier and went back 
with him to his post to be as near to him 
as I could. That is, I worked in Memphis 
while he flew at Park Field, and all that 
summer I saw him only about twenty-four 
hours a week. At last, for a few weeks in 
September we were able to get officers quar- 
ters on the field where all day long the planes 
rose and circled and stunted and slanted 
down to earth across our roof, so close that, 
with their motors hushed, we could hear the 
hoarse whisper of their propellers and the 
sigh of the wind through their wires. To 
this day the drone of a plane overhead 
catches at my breath—until I remember that 
it can’t be “Chief” at the controls. 

But this, of course, is 1930. Lieutenant 
Clarence C. Myers has become Clarence C. 
Myers, Esq., practicing law in Philadelphia, 
and four tiny bare rooms under a flat hot 
roof on a flat hot flying field have been re- 
placed by a little ivy covered colonial house 
in Swarthmore. And there is Peter, not 
quite three, and Ann just past one to splash 
in the wading pool under the huge old cherry 
tree. 

And that was everything in the world I 
wanted, I thought, until on the first of last 
August I came across the announcement of 
a contest and read the alluring account of 
S. S. Van Dine’s sudden plunge into de- 
tective fiction. Then I knew I wanted some- 
thing else. I wanted to try a detective novel 
myself ! 


VEN at the start, which is always my 
most optimistic time, I knew it was a 
preposterous thing to undertake. Five 
months to do it in, that was part of the con- 
test, and I had two babies on my hands! I 
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remembered all too well how slow my speed 
had been on those rare occasions in the past 
when, with all my time to myself, I had at- 
tempted a short story and left it in my desk 
to gather dust because I was never satisfied 
with the finished product, if finished it was. 

But I did so want to do this novel—worse 
than I ever wanted to do any other piece of 
writing. I had to do it, so I girded up my 
resolution, as Arnold Bennett says you must, 
and went to work. 

The only solution seemed to be to work 
at night. I did a good deal in the day time, 
but with Ann and Peter climbing over my 
chair and punching the shift keys so that 
capitals ran riot on the page, I couldn’t make 
much progress. In the evenings though, 
between 9 and 3, stretched six heavenly, 
solid, uninterrupted hours—if I could stay 
awake to use them. Mostly I stayed awake, 
though many a time my head bumped the 
typewriter in the middle of a sentence. 

The first thing, of course, was my plot. 
A good plot and rigid adherence to it are the 
prime requisites of any detective story. I 
am told that writers in other fields of fiction 
seldom follow their original idea, and it is 
easy to understand why this is possible for 
it allows the author to develop his characters 
more subtly. But in the mystery story every- 
thing must go exactly according to schedule, 
or else carefully planted clues become mean- 
ingless or contradictory. For a detective 
story is primarily a game between the author 
and the reader. The author constructs a 
puzzle which he challenges the reader to 
solve and then, assuming that the reader has 
not solved it, proceeds to solve it for him 
through the fictional medium of the hero or 
detective. 

It being a game, then, the author is mor- 
ally bound to conform to certain rules. 
These rules, which are never clearly defined 
are interpreted by every author differently, 
I take these _to be: 

1. The means by which the crime was or is 
committed must be perfectly practicable. All 
pseudo-scientific or definitely mystical methods 
are unfair. The method, once explained, must 
be one that is perfectly feasible. 

2. The alibi of the perpetrator must not be 
too fantastic. 

8. The criminal must be one of the principal 


characters with whom the ‘reader comes con- 
stantly in contact. (Continued on page 61) 
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Starting the Story 


A Fiction Writer Gives Six Original Examples, But Shows They Are 
Really One Kind of Start—the Right One 


By Laurence D’Orsay 
Author of “Writing Novels to Sell” and “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


“I’ve been a subscriber to your fine little 
book a few years, and read it from cover to 
cover,” he says, “good stuff; but, with one or 
two exceptions, I have yet to discover illus- 
trated examples as to just how a beginning 
writer is to start his story, step by step. 

“What to write or what not to write does 
not very well teach the beginner how to begin 
the very first sentence of his story, does it? 
“‘Gag the Editor’ and ‘Marketing Greeting 
Cards,’ found in the September issue, are ex- 
cellent examples of what I mean. The authors 
who contribute these articles to your good 
little book show us how it is done. Why can’t 
the fiction contributing authors do the same? 
Don’t you think this would encourage the 
would-be writer’s ambitions?” 

If this letter stated the truth, or if there 
were even the slightest basis for the charge, 
the editor of WriTER’s DiceEst surely would 
be unfit for his job. For, obviously, it 
would mean that he had for years neglected 
to give his readers guidance on a subject 
of vital and paramount importance to them. 
Manifestly, a magazine which professes to 
help writers in matters of technique can not 
afford to neglect the start of the story. We 
all know that a story which lacks a good 
start is extremely unlikely to be bought by 
a fiction editor, or even carefully read by 
him. 

But there certainly is no truth in the 
charge. The correspondent may have been 
reading WriTEr’s Dicest from cover to 
cover for years, but he must have read it 
very carelessly, skipping a lot and forget- 
ting a lot. I have written regularly for this 
magazine for years, and during that period 
the start of the story has been dealt with 
frequently by me and by other contributors. 
Innumerable “illustrated examples” of good 
ways for the beginner “to begin the very 
first sentence of his story” have been given 
from time to time. 

Let’s prove it. Some time ago the editor 
had the idea that the best way to help read- 


ers eager to sell to the magazines was to 
show them what the magazines bought and 
why they bought it. Therefore he ran in 
each issue, over a period of many months, 
an analysis of a published story in some 
good magazine which is a leader in its field, 
the object being to show readers what quali- 
ties of fiction interest and technique induced 
the editor to buy that story in preference 
to the others on his desk, If these analyses 
were not “illustrated examples” of how a 
beginner should start his story and carry 
it to a triumphant finish step by step, what 
could be? The start was covered in prac- 
tically all of these analyses, I believe, show- 
ing why it was a good start for a story of 
that type. 

Miss Agnes Reeve contributed a series of 
articles, “Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing.” They have been 
published in book form. Glancing rapidly 
through the book, and probably missing a 
lot, I yet notice that Miss Reeve deals with 
the question of the start on no fewer than 
twenty-two of her hundred and thirty-seven 
pages, which is certainly a high proportion 
when you remember that, after all, the start 
is only one important point of technique 
among many. She gives a number of those 
“illustrated examples.” 

My own textbook, “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks,” is also based, for the most part, on 
articles which appeared in WRITER’s DiGEsrT. 
By a similar hurried glance through it, I see 
that I dealt with the starting of fiction sto- 
ries on at least forty-four out of the three 
hundred and seven pages. Miss Reeve’s 
book is entirely devoted to short story tech- 
nique, but many of the chapters in mine 
deal with other writing problems, in connec- 
tion with which the subject of the start could 
not possibly arise. I also give many “‘illus- 
trated examples.” 
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In view of this plain proof of what Wxr- 
TER’s DiceEst printed during those years he 
read it “from cover to cover,” how can the 
correspondent contend it has never, or hard- 
ly ever, tried to show its readers how to 
start a story—how to begin the very first 
sentence ? 


OW can the right to a careful, sympa- 

thetic reading of your script be won? 
How can you make the busy, jaded editor 
want to read your story? Granting that 
you should interest him at the start, how 
can you do it? 

Glancing through the current issues 
of Liberty, Collier’s, and The Saturday 
Evening Post, I see that nearly all of the 
published shorts open with persons. They 
are persons important to those stories, usu- 
ally its leading character. The writer im- 
mediately tries to suggest that there is some- 
thing interesting about them, and that he 
has a lot more interesting material about 
them up his sleeve. Here are some opening 
sentences of these stories, typical of what 
you will find in any live magazine: 

“At last Dud Dexter was alone with his 
broken heart.” (Short story in Liberty.) 

“Jay Finch, a fence for the big diamond 
smugglers of the world, bought the Diamond 
Eye for Poppy Brooks.” (Short story in 
Liberty.) 

“Mrs. Smick shared the two-party line with 
the Carricks.” The next sentence shows that 
the story is going to be about what happens 
because Mrs. Smick has the bad habit of listen- 
ing in on her neighbor’s telephone talk. (Short 
short story in Collier’s.) 

“In spite of this and that fact, Jefferson 
McTodd believed himself to be a very unhappy 
young man.” (Short story in The Saturday 
Evening Post.) 

“Ki belonged to the winds, the storms.” 
(Short story in The Saturday Evening Post.) 
All of these published stories, like practi- 

cally all the other published stories of which 
they are typical, start by going straight to 
the point in the first sentence. That first 
sentence isn’t just a bit of writing. It 
begins the actual story by introducing the 
reader to one of the leading characters, or 
more than one, and it deftly states (or hints) 
some points or problem in connection with 
that character which is going to be supremely 
important later on. In other words, the 
writers whose stories are accepted open by 
showing to the reader the people they are 
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writing about, and also, as swiftly as possi- 
ble, the interesting things they are writing 
about. 


OW, let us apply this principle and this 

policy to some “illustrated examples” of 
our own. Of course it is impossible to tell 
the correspondent exactly how he should 
open the story which he is going to write 
tonight. I will try to guess what kind of 
story the correspondent wants to write 
tonight, and try to show him how he should 
“begin the very first sentence.” 

Perhaps it’s a Western. Two-gun stuff. 
Crooked Creek is a bad man’s village, ruled 
hitherto by Blinky Pete, the crafty boss of a 
gang of rustlers who prey on the surround- 
ing herds of cattle, and also on the cowboys 
when they come to town to spend their 
money. The hero, the newly-elected sher- 
iff, decides to “clean up.” That presents the 
dramatic problem, and precipitates the dra- 
matic conflict which solves it. How could 
this do for the first sentence? 

“I’m telling yuh to git, Blinky, an’ I’m not 
telling yuh twice,” the new Sheriff drawled. 
His youthful face, tanned to the color of an 
Indian’s, was calm and expressionless, but his 
steady gaze missed no move of the shifty-eyed 
gambler who sat ruffling the cards. “Yuh can 
shoot it out, ’r yuh can hoof it out.” 

There you have the two main characters 
right away, and also what they’re getting in 
a jam over. It’s plain Blinky will have to 
do something. He may accept the challenge 
on the spot, or he may pretend to knuckle 
under for a while, and plot to get rid of the 
Sheriff and keep Crooked Creek what it 
has always been. Either way there’s the 
makings of a story. 

But maybe our correspondent is going to 
write a story about the two modern young 
things and the old-fashioned dad. It has 
just occurred to them that perhaps he ought 
to be let in on the facts of the case. Here 
we are: 


Jerry carefully placed his pearl-gray gloves, 
his green Alpine hat, and his yellow cane on 
the glass-topped desk. Smiling at the frown- 
ing old banker, he brightly remarked: 

“Thought I’d let you know Bubbles and I 
are trotting double.” 

“Do you mean my daughter is thinking of 
marrying you?” Masterman angrily demanded, 
with scornful emphasis on the last pronoun. 

“Correct, old dear. In half an hour. If you 
are interested, I’ll explain our reasons.” 
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Here are the three characters and their 
mix-up. Something must happen next, and 
it must happen soon, because Jerry seems 
quite easy in his mind about the wedding. 
If the old banker is going to stop it, he must 
work fast. But perhaps he won’t be able 
to stop it, and will have to be satisfied with 
disowning Bubbles for a while and driving 
Jerry to the dreadful necessity of working 
for a living. Thus we have initial suspense 
as well as introduction of the characters and 
the problem, just as we had in the Western 
illustration. And also some initial charac- 
terization in both cases. One should try 
to get these three things into every start. 


F OUR friend reads his Dicest reli- 

giously from cover to cover, he prob- 
ably has been impressed by the present pop- 
ularity of good murder mystery yarns. Let’s 
try to start one at an interesting point by 
suggesting that our wondrous sleuth really 
has a tough nut to crack this time. (Of 
course the author must have cracked it first, 
for one works from the end in a detective 


story.) 

Sherlock Vance rose from his careful study 
of the inert, bloodstained form on the floor. 
Slipping his magnifying glass into his vest 
pocket, he glanced thoughtiully at the corpse, 
and then at the barred and shuttered windows 
of the room. 

“Well, Chief, he seems to have been mur- 
dered three times,” he remarked to the gold- 
badged officer who watched him closely. “Who- 
ever did it wanted to make sure.” 

“Three times!” the Chief of Detectives cried, 
a look of utter amazement chasing the worried 
frown from his hard-bitten face. 

“Certainly. I don’t think that dagger in his 
heart was responsible for his death. There is 
a tiny bullet wound in the abdomen. A high- 
powered twenty-two, possibly. But I suspect 
he died first from another cause—from some- 
thing which kills people like a bolt of lightning. 
And it seems that he could only have been 
killed by one of three persons, not one of 
whom could possibly have killed him.” 


What about a nice little Cinderella yarn, 
running true to form? It’s always wel- 
comed by a string of editors, if it is good. 
Cinderella is the country girl, come to the 
big city to see the bright lights and, per- 
chance, find her Prince Charming. Maybe 
he was back on the farm, but she didn’t 
know him in his overalls. Fate and poverty 
are her cruel step-sisters in the modern ver- 
sion of this old story. 
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Ardis counted her dimes. Not many to 
count, sad to say. Two or three must be kept 
for the gas and the telephone. But she needn’t 
eat such awfully big lunches. Better if she 
didn’t. And what girl would miss Ramon 
Gilbert’s first talkie? 

So the fairy, sitting in the ticket-office of 
the Bijou Palace, waved her wand. In the 
twinkling of an eye, Ardis was transported 
from the frowsy work-a-day world to the en- 
chanted land of the screen, where dreams come 
true. 

“Hot stuff, sister, doncha think?” 

Ardis came to with a gasp. The bold-faced 
young man in the next seat actually had the 
audacity to address her. 

But perhaps Ardis has been married to 
her Prince Charming for a few years, and 
is beginning to think he isn’t so princely 
after all. So we have a marriage tangle 
story. Familiarity threatening boredom 
and disillusionment, if not actual contempt 
and hatred. And, of course, the married 
lovers falling head over heels in love with 
each other again when they shy back from 
the precipice of a final break. This is a 
mighty easy story to write, and a mighty 
hard story to write well. The necessary 
unusual twist is difficult to get, the theme 
and basic plot being so hackneyed; and it’s 
a terrible job to make the yarn convincing 
to sophisticated readers who have been 
through the mill themselves, or are going 
through it. But we can at least start. 

Constance smiled at the mirror. The finger- 
wave looked just right. That new girl cer- 
tainly knew her stuff. A feminine diplomat, 
too! What was it she had said? “No, madam, 

I think you are wrong. That dress looks much 

too old for you. Your type demands more 

youthful things.” 

The telephone bell rang. Constance took the 
receiver, and smiled again. A youthful thing 
was calling. 

“T’m not so sure about tonight, Jack,” she 
answered. Off guard for the moment, she al- 
lowed a tiny wrinkle of worry to crease her 
smooth, white forehead. “Billy says he'll be 
home to dinner. Perhaps my lord and master 
plans to give me the pleasure of his company.” 


VERY likely tonight’s yarn is the good 

old Romeo and Juliet story, so often 
written and so often accepted. The boy 
and girl love each other, but their families 
are at loggerheads. An ancient feud, car- 
ried on bitterly through the years, seems to 
be an insuperable obstacle to the happy con- 
summation of their love in wedded bliss. 
Our story, of course, must heal that enmity 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Sonnet Defined 


A Discussion of its Several Forms With Illus- 
trations, and a List of Markets 


By Leo KonopKa 


\ A 7 HAT is the perfect sonnet in English? 
It is the purpose of this article to de- 
termine just that. 

Then, what is a sonnet? 

The poet will answer: “A poem of four- 
teen lines, with various rhymes.” Others 
will go further and explain: “A poem of 
fourteen lines, iambic pentameter (five feet 
in the line, or ten syllables, with the accent 
on the second syllable, such as retain), 
rhyming abbaabba for the octet, and mixed 
rhymes for the sextet.” But rare is the poet 
who understands completely this popular, 
but admittedly difficult, form of poetry. 

Briefly, the sonnet as we know it in 
English was brought to us from the Italian 
by Sir Thomas Wyatt, imitator of Petrarch, 
in the sixteenth century. Some of his sonnets 
are still the most perfectly wrought in lan- 
guage, in music, in rhyme. Ranking next to 
him is Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, a 
contemporary, who also was a pioneer in the 
sonnet form. The Elizabethan Age found 
many writing this delicate, pleasant form, 
chiefly on Love, and with variations of form 
creeping in. Came Shakespeare, and he, too, 
invented his own form, rhyming ababcdcd 
and efefgg. From then on the rhymes have 
been many. Even the sixteen-line poem has 
been called a Sonnet! 

John Milton, Wordsworth, and Keats 
then brought it to its final perfection. Other 
poets essaying the form seemed to have 
failed miserably. Ah, yes, the sonnet is a 
poetical monument, and difficult to build. 
Coming to the present day, we find poets 
just as ignorant of its form as those in the 
past. Some of the fourteen-line rhymes 


published these days are nauseous, as son- 
nets. 





This is the perfect sonnet, notwithstand- 
ing the lovely form that Petrarch composed : 
A poem of fourteen lines, iambic penta- 
meter, rhyming abbaabba, cdcdcd; the vowel 
rhymes and consonant rhymes different; a 
slight but definite break in thought between 
the octet and the sextet; the launching of 
the thought, strong and striking, in the octet, 
and the completing of the thought, stronger 
and more sriking, in the sextet. 


TAKING as an example Keats’ Sonnet 

“On Seeing the Elgin Marbles.” This is 
a finely wrought piece of poetry. Except 
in a few instances, it conforms with my 
definition of the perfect sonnet. I select this 
piece at random as the best, illustrative of 
my definition. 


On Seeing the Elgin Marbles 


“My spirit is too weak—mortality 
Weighs heavily on me like unwilling sleep, 
And each imagined pinnacle and steep 
Of god-like hardship tells me I must die 
Like a sick eagle looking at the sky. 
Yet ’tis a gentle luxury to weep 
That I have not the cloudy winds to keep 
Fresh for the opening of the morning’s eye. 


Such dim conceivéd glories of the brain 
Bring round the heart an undescribable feud ; 
So do these wonders a most dizzy pain, 
That mingles Grecian grandeur with the rude 
Wasting of old Time—with a billowy main— 
A sun—a shadow of a magnitude. 


From the foregoing formula, Keats erred 
in the following points: In the octet our 
ear detects the inharmonious rhyming of 
mortality (the vowel sound of e) with the 
vowel sound of e in sleep. However, in his 
time the word frequently might have been 
pronounced with the y the sound of long i, 
but now it makes a squeak on our ear. More- 
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over, it would have been much better had 
he used single syllable rhymes, such as die 
with sky, brain and pain and main, instead 
of mortality with the single die and sky and 
eye; also, magnitude with the single feud 
and rude. Then the sound of s both in sleep 
and steep is also inharmonious. He should 
have rhymed sleep with a word of another 
sound than s. 

Now notice how well Keats launched his 
thought in the octet, and then completed it 
in the sextet. Also, though the poem may 
not always be printed in two separate stan- 
zas such as I have quoted, still there is no- 
ticeable a slight but definite break between 
the octet and the sextet. Some writers on 
poetry in discussing the sonnet have com- 
pared the poem as a billow 
surging (the octet) and dash- 
ing (the sextet) against the 
side of a rock. 

Of course, you must under- 
stand that not only should the 
rhymes be correct and the 
slight break in thought be- 
tween the stanzas be clear, but 
the lines and the words them- 
selves should be harmonious. 
Moreover, as in all poetry, the 
words selected and  mar- 
shaled in a line should be 
necessarily fresh, vivid, especi- 
ally imaginative, and your 
trope always new. Poetry is really the in- 
vention of beautiful, pleasant thought. 
Rhyme and meter are not absolutely neces- 
sary for poetry—but what poetry is more 
pleasant than metrical, if not also rhymed? 
Merely compounding harmonious words is 
no more poetry than compounding harmoni- 
ous notes in music is music. The sound 
may be pleasant in both cases, but unintel- 
ligible. 


O FAR I have discussed only the Italian 

sonnet, or as often called, the Petrarchan. 
Then there is the Shakespearean. This, 
rhyming ababcdcd and efefgg, is not the 
perfect sonnet. Shakespeare has composed 
a few excellent pieces, as also has Keats, 
especially his last sonnet. But this is an 
entirely different form from the Italian son- 


A CHILD’S LAMENT 


My daddy writes stories 
And sells them for money, 
And yet, do you know 

I think it’s so funny; 

I tease him and beg him 
Oh, times that are many, 
To tell me a story 

But he doesn’t know any! 
Lois Porter 
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net. Shakespeare has written it so that it 
appeared to be composed of three quatrains 
and a couplet, the couplet becoming tiresome, 
like the crack of a whip. Keats’ last son- 
net, in this form, is a piece of excellent work. 
But it would have been much better if 
he had, had he lived to revise it thor- 
oughly, written it in the Petrarchan form, 
preferably like the one on the Elgin 
Marbles. 

There are poems that are written in blank 
verse, or in iambic tetrameter, or even in 
iambic hexameter, that are called sonnets. 
Then there is the Shakespearean, with the 
rhymes differing from the Bard’s pieces, in 
the sextet. Also, some poets compose seven 
couplets, and title the poem a sonnet! These 

















are all incorrect. The sonnet is only iambic 
pentameter, fourteen lines. 
Varied are the rhymes that almost every 


poet uses. Such as the octet in Words- 
worth’s “Jt is a Beauteous Evening, Calm 
and Free,’ and Matthew Arnold’s Shaks- 
pere. Modern poets use still more varied 
rhymes. And ‘every sonnet seems to be 
marred in rhyme because the poet thought- 
lessly, or because of difficulty, makes the 
same vowel sounds and the same consonant 
sounds appear in the rhymes. For exam- 
ple, the rhyme scheme is bow, bout, shout, 
scow, cow, knout, rout, vow. And in the 
sextet, taking the rhyme scheme of my de- 
lineations of the perfect sonnet, are night, 
Ay, fight, sly, bright, by. Here I have pur- 
posely made some atrocious rhymes for illus- 
tration. But some of the rhymes in pub- 
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lished (and unpublished) sonnets are just 
as bad, if not worse. 

Now the errors. The ow sound is alike 
throughout the eight rhymes of the octet, 
and the long 7 sound throughout the sextet. 
Moreover, the consonant sound is bad, such 
as the b in bow, bout and the hissing sound 
in shout and scow. And in the sextet, the 
repetition of f in fly and flight, and of b in 
bright and by is bad. The perfect rhymes 
would be bow, slow, grow, now, scow, throw, 
tow, vow. In the sextet, night, fray, wight, 
may, light, day. Of course, the rhymes 
should be fresh, new—not always rhyme 
day with way, night with light. Better rhyme 
day with spray, night with fright, etc. Such 
painstakingness in selecting rhymes is diffi- 
cult, but I am discussing perfection. A very 
harmonious and pleasant rhyme would be 
the single syllable with the sound, for the 
octet, of sell, prone, stone, well, tell, drone, 
hone, bell; and for the sextet, same, more, 
tame, wore, lame, core. The! and n, as in 
sell and prone, as well as the m and r, as in 
same and more, are highly pleasant. Well 
also it is to have the rhyming words spelled 
alike, as sell, well, tell, prone, stone, hone. 


OW regarding the pauses and the stops 

in the sonnet. Throughout the sonnet 
there should be no abrupt stops, nor even 
any stops at all, in any part of the line. 
There should be very few pauses. The lines 
should flow easily, musically, pleasantly. Es- 
pecially jarring to the ear are the abrupt 
stops, such as Wordsworth’s London 1802, 
beginning, 

“Milton! 

hour”: 
and the following breaks within the lines. 
And the pauses should be well measured, 
not too frequent. 

Now it is well to have a pause, or slight, 
virtually unnoticeable, stop first at the end 
of the fourth line in the octet, and then a 
full stop at the end of the eighth line. Com- 
pleting the thought in the sextet, a slight 
pause may come at the end of the second 
line, or still better, a slight pause at the end 
of the fourth line; and then the final stop 
at the end of the sonnet. There must be 


Thou should’st be living at this 


no periods whatever anywhere within the 
line, save at the end. 
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In the appended sonnet many of the de- 
lineations of the perfect sonnet are mani- 
fested, but the piece is, of course, far from 
perfect. The rhymes for the most part are 
correct, and all single syllables, and spelled 
alike, in the vowel sounds. The vowel sounds 
are not repeated, as in bout, scow, bow, scout, 
but in the sextet the repetition of the s, for 
instance in taste and kiss, is highly discor- 
dant. The sonnet opens quietly, with a slight 
pause at the end of the fourth line, and a 
full stop at the end of the eighth—not like 
Milton’s sonnet on his “Blindness.” 

“Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?” 

(eighth line) 

“I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur,” etc. 
where the stop occurs erroneously in the 
middle of the ninth line. Completing the 
thought, there is a slight pause in the sextet 
at the end of the second line, a longer pause 
at the end of the fourth line, (or perhaps 
better called a stop), and then the final stop 
at the end of the last line. You might do 
well to study the sonnet, remembering also 
the points explained in the foregoing para- 
graphs. 

SONNET 


“One night when I was in the world of dreams, 
I saw the twilight swiftly settle round, 
And tiny raindrops lightly kiss the ground, 

And down the street flow in on numerous 

streams. 

While at my side she nestled—ah, like creams 
Or some choice candies I her kisses found 
As softly to my lips her cheek she bound— 

Like to some mount the sun binds all its beams. 


Never before such kisses did I taste 
From lips I fear that I may never kiss; 
And never felt the cheek of one so chaste— 
Never so near to her was I as this. 
If such dreams come but once and leave with 
haste, 
Then welcome, Death—for I have known 
great bliss.” 


F YOU do not care to go to all that trou- 
ble to seek perfection in this popular form 
of poetry, then adhere merely to the formula 
I gave. That will be sufficient for some of 
the literary magazines. But since they de- 
mand perfection—or as nearly perfect as 
possible—it would be well to spend some 
time on your sonnet before submitting it to 
these editors. 
I append some of the literary journals, 
(that incidentally demand a high literary 
(Continued on page 57) 
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A Lady of the Press 


At Twenty-two Ann Sumner is an Assistant Editor of a Big Metro- 
politan Daily. She Has to Her Credit a Half-Dozen 
Syndicated Serials and Eight Years of Reportorial 


Experience . 


She is Called the Best Dressed 


Newspaper Woman in Los Angeles 


By AILEEN 


F THAT serial doesn’t get here I'll 
write one myself,” threatened attractive 
Ann Sumner, a seasoned newspaper woman, 
aged eighteen, who among other jobs edited 
the serials published in the Los Angeles 
Evening Express. 

“It’s not as easy as all that,” her news 
editor replied. “It takes an experienced 
writer to turn out a serial; one who can 
write a good story with the technique 
peculiar to that kind of yarn.” 


Young Miss Sumner wrinkled up her 
pretty nose thoughtfully. Ever since she 
was fourteen she had held down a reporter’s 
desk on the Express, the oldest evening 
paper in Los Angeles. Not because an 
expected story failed to arrive, but mainly 
just to see if she could, Ann Sumner sat 
down and dashed off a nine-chapter com- 
posite of the numerous serials that it had 
been her duty to edit. 


Dashed off is the right word. That is the 
way she writes. Then this eighteen-year- 
old newspaper woman placed those chapters 
captioned “Diane” on the editor’s desk, and 


y SEILAZ 


with keen anticipation awaited his reaction 
to her initial literary effort. 

A few hours later he returned the manu- 
script. “Finish up this story,” he said. “We 
shall start it at once.” 

That is the way Ann Sumner began writ- 
ing serials. It all sounds so easy, so non- 
chalant, when Miss Sumner modestly at- 
tributes her success to luck. 

Perhaps she was born with printer’s ink 
on her fingers, because her father was 
editor of a paper in Passaic, New Jersey. 
Anyway, she was an active newspaper 
woman while still in high school, which in 
itself is a real achievement when one con- 
siders the thousands of college graduates 
who try and fail to get on as much as a 
country newspaper, to say nothing of a great 
metropolitan daily. 

“At first,” she relates, “I reported news 
from high school; debates, athletics, and 
classroom gossip. Afternoons and Satur- 
days I filled in at the office; clipping, filing, 
and doing all sorts of odd jobs, learning 
the routine that goes to make up a news- 


paper. 
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“My work made school much easier. 
Politics, current history, and because of my 
close newspaper contacts, world events came 
before me in the most vivid manner possible 
almost while they were happening.” 

After high school Miss Sumner matricu- 
lated at the University of California, and 
here too her newspaper work added much 
to her college courses. Keeping the office 
files on the national political campaign of 
four years ago, significance was added to 
her major and minor subjects, History and 
Political Science. 

Usually, getting through college is a full- 
time job in itself, but Ann Sumner managed 
to keep up her regular work on the Express 
and did feature stories as well. 

Too, such an enthusiastic reception had 
been accorded her first serial, “Diane,” that 
soon after she followed it with another, 
“The Love Talent.” 

Perhaps a wee bit of luck did enter into 
things shortly after the first installments of 
“Diane” began to appear in the Express. 
Again the valuable advica of newspaper folk 
stood her to advantage. One day the editor 
suggested that she syndicate the story, 
recommending a large and reliable syndi- 
cate. As she left his office she was told an 
agent of the recommended syndicate had 
just arrived in Los Angeles. That after- 
noon this representative signed a prelim- 
inary contract to syndicate her stories 
in some twenty-five leading newspapers 
throughout the country from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, representing a reading public that 
would excite the envy of many of the best- 
sellers. 


ERIAL writing requires no studio, loung- 

ing pajamas, or other artistic trappings 

for Ann Sumner. She writes them at her 
regular desk in the newspaper office. 

“Certainly I don’t drop everything else to 
get out a serial,” she says. “Newspaper 
people don’t take vacations to write things ; 
they just find that a full day will stretch to 
hold a little more work.” 

And so, along with her college education 
and the regular work on the Express, she 
followed Diane with “The Love Talent,” 
“Dream Kiss,” “Luxury Sweetheart,” “The 
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THOSE Rejection Slips 
into CHECKS.... 


T is no mere coincidence that nine out of every 
ten successful writers either are or once were 
newspaper men and women. Newspaper train- 
ing made them successful writers—by making 
them write! They had to write, always with a 
weather-eye out for editorial corrections—those 
changes in their manuscripts which rejection slips 
signify without defining, but which newspaper 
training so definitely helps them to foresee and 
avoid. 


Better Than One Year’s Newspaper 
Experience 


— is the kind of training offered you by the 
Newspaper Institute of America—a training 
that arouses and holds your interest with all the 
thrills of actual newspaper work—that makes 
you a writer by making you write. It is training 
identical with what you would get if you held 
down a job for a year, or more, on the staff of 
a good newspaper. 


Indeed, it is more thorough than that—for the News- 
paper Institute instructs you on details of newspaper work 
that no editor, nowadays, can take the time to give you, 
even if he would. You learn not only how to write but 
what to write that will find the readiest market. You soon 
find that ideas grow from newspaper training along with the 
technique of gathering and presenting them in their most 
salable written form. And you soon become your own best 
critic of your own manuscripts—with that same experience 
and similar background, to which nearly all well-known 
writers of short stories, novels and magazine articles attribute 
their success today. 


Arthur S. Pettit, 368% So. 
Burlington Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.: 
“Since enrolling with the N. I. A. 
I have written several articles for 
health publications that have been 
accepted. I am now engaged in the 
Preparation of some articles on 
church, music and on business. Again 
I want to assure you that I am well 
Satisfied that I decided to learn to 
write by your copy-desk method.”’ 














Learn to Write by Being 
Kept At It 


NEWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New York 
Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing 
in your own home, on your own time. You are given actual 
Newspaper assignments, and your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized. It is a system of 
thorough instruction conducted by a group of men with 182 
years of metropolitan newspaper experience behind them. 
Since we do not want any Newspaper Institute student- 
member to waste his time or money, we have prepared a 
unique Writing Aptitude Test. You'll enjoy this inter- 
esting test. It is free—and obligates you in no way what- 
ever. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, N.Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 


Test and further information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Digest—May. 


Mr. 
Mrs. Pe ee ee eR 
Miss 


RI <6 nce see 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will callon you.) 
7™D400 
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ilver Moth,’ and “The Glamorous Call.” 
“Diane,” retitled “Diane’s Adventures,” and 
“The Love Talent” have been published in 
book form. 

A motion picture background was used 
for “Diane,” for at the time it was written 
the pictures were still silent. When the 
book proofs were sent to Miss Sumner for 
correction, she promptly changed all the 
picture scenes and incidents to fit in with 
the new mcde of the talkie, which, in news- 
paper parlance is “slipping in under the 
deadline and using good news sense.” 

Of course, the experience as serial editor 
was a great help. So many of these stories 
had passed through her hands that she knew 
the formula by heart: An appealing heroine 
confronted with some vital problem; grip- 
ping difficulties to be overcome; and a sud- 
den turn at the end of each installment, 
leaving the heroine apparently in an un- 
solvable predicament. 

But it is something other than a knowl- 
edge of formula that accounts for the im- 
mense popularity of Ann Sumner’s stories. 
In the first place, her choice of subjects for 
these sparkling serials is amazingly varied: 
Shop girls, models, musical comedy stars, 
motion picture extras, and society matrons. 

Here again her newspaper experience has 
been invaluable, for in her brief span of 
years she has gained a wider knowledge of 
life than scores of persons ever achieve. 
She has learned to know people, and this 
perception has made her characters real, 
living beings. She strives to make them 
and their problems so intensely vital that 
her readers will feel a personal interest 
in them. 

Little amusing incidents come up nearly 
every day in connection with the serials. 
For instance, one particular story was being 
published before Miss Sumner knew how 
it would end. A woman reader wrote the 
following suggestion : 

“The girl must not marry this man. He 
is bound to his mother by ties so close that 
he never can make a good husband, espe- 
cially since the mother is selfish and de- 
manding. The other suitor will have to 
support his sister, but she is sweet and un- 
selfish and never would interfere with his 
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happiness, so it will be best for the heroine 
to marry him.” 

It is in keeping with her consistent mod- 
esty that she will not allow her real name to 
appear under the stories published in her 
own city. Los Angeles readers know her 
as Marya Moore or Emilie Louise Har- 
court. The latter nom de plume is the com- 
bined middle names of herself, her sister, 
and her best friend. 


T twenty-two, besides her success at 
serial writing, Ann Sumner is assistant 
club editor of the Express. 

In appearance and manner she is the 
very antithesis of the hard-boiled, unfemi- 
nine newspaper woman often pictured. This 
attractive girl, with big brown eyes, has a 
shyly winning smile that must be invaluable 
for difficult interviews. 

A distinguished woman journalist names 
Miss Sumner the best-dressed newspaper 
woman in Los Angeles—no idle comphiment 
when one considers that Los Angeles em- 
braces fabulous Hollywood, whichis fre- 
quently called the fashion center of the 
world. 

Miss Sumner is somewhat reticent as to 
her plans for the future. She admits to 
gathering material for a novel of early Cali- 
fornia days, but the standards she has set 
for herself are so exacting that tentative 
beginnings have been extinguished in the 
wastebasket. 

The future, whether as reporter, editor, 
serialist, or novelist, seems as yet to rest 
upon the knees of the gods; one of Miss 
Sumner’s secrets of success evidently is to 
take oneself and one’s work not too seri- 
ously. 

However, it takes something more than 
mere chance to enable one at fourteen to 
break into the notoriously reluctant news- 
paper game, to educate oneself at the same 
time and to win through to the authorship 
of six serials and an assistant editorship at 
twenty-two. 

Perhaps Miss Sumner uses the word 
“luck” as another term for hard work, and 
that kind of luck any girl can create for 
herself. 


= 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





“The Art of Advertising” 


The editor of Writer’s Dicest has his 
moments of humor and this being one of 
those rare occasions he has asked me to 
write a review of my own book—just off 
the press. It is published by Harper and 
Bros. and entitled “The Art of Advertising.” 

Briefly, my collaborator, E. Walker Hart- 
ley, and I can tell you—as any other author 
will shout — “It’s a great book — the best 
ever,” etc., etc. (Boy—hand me the book 
on synonyms.) 

But—I am like an old match-maker who 
once remarked to me, “I don’t want to com- 
pliment my daughter; I want you to see 
her—!” Likewise I echo on “The Art of 
Advertising.” 

The last named book President Herman 
Schneider of the University of Cincinnati 
liked so well that he requested me to write 
a book on advertising art—such a book as 
he would like to use in his classes at the 
University, and of practical use to the pro- 
fession as well as the student. To that end 
I labored about eighteen months, with the 
aid of my collaborator, E. Walker Hartley, 
an excellent writer and color authority. 

Through acquaintances made as a news- 
paper artist, on my trips throughout the 
United States and abroad, we were able to 
contact and enlist the aid of advertising di- 
rectors, manufacturers, advertising artists, 
and art directors, who not only contributed 
information and permitted the use of their 
plates, but also wrote special articles cover- 
ing their fieid of advertising. This made 
the book—as the Harper flyleaf states—‘“an 
authoritative book on Advertising Art, writ- 
ten by advertising men.” The book was 
accepted by Harper’s on my first interview 
with them. However, there was much revi- 
sion and rehandling of the original form 
required to make the book fit into 196 pages, 
9 by 12 inches. 

Have you ever awaited the appearance of 
your article in print—or a book? How long 


it seems—always another cause of delay. 
This book was no exception. Being an art 
book, it required much care and careful 
production. Due in September, it was prom- 
ised in November, then December, January, 
February—then March—and on the thirty- 
first day of March we co-authors received 
our first copy. 

When we opened the package—it weighs 
five pounds—what a surprise. The color 
jacket—the red and black vellum cover— 
the beautifully imprinted pages with 300 or. 
more fine examples of the best advertising 
art—and copy—produced in the last two 
years—each page a thing of beauty. It was 
one of those thrills that come once in a 


lifetime. 
“The Art of Advertising.” By Manuel Rosen- 
berg and E. Walker Hartley. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 196 pp. $5.00. 





“Magazine Article Writing” 


Of the recent authoritative works on 
writing for publication, “Magazine Article 
Writing” is of prime importance. It is 
written by Brennecke and Clark, professors 
of English at Columbia University. 

‘“‘We have prepared this book, not for that 
rare creature, the natural born writer, but 
for that far commoner individual, the in- 
telligent man or woman who has to achieve 
skill in order to communicate the facts he 
knows and what he thinks about these facts 
to his fellow human beings through the 
printed page.” The authors have accom- 
plished their task remarkably well, and the 
result is the interesting book, which will 
become, we believe, a necessary handbook 
to every magazine writer. 

The book has three sections: Part One, 
The Process of Article Writing; Part Two, 
Article Types; Part Three, Appendices. 
The first section tells how to write; the 
second part gives examples and explains 
how others have written, and the third sec- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. Letters are selected 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 
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Dear Forum Epitor: 

Early last year, Senator Hiram Johnson, 
of California— “The American Writer’s 
Friend”—presented a bill in the Senate ask- 
ing for a tariff on all foreign written fiction, 
not previously published, abroad, offered for 
sale in our American markets. The tariff 
to become a protective measure, and to be 
paid by the one offering for sale, or the pub- 
lisher receiving same for publication. 

We, as writers, are the only bread-earners 
in the republic who do not have our labors 
protected by some form of legislation, im- 
migration, etc. 

How many rejection slips would be saved 
to our editorial friends, and how many 
postage stamps to our writers, if we had 
such protection? Read the current issues 
of all the books on the stands, note the 
names of writers for your answer. 

Give this matter a moment’s thought. 
Then write Senator Johnson, and tell him 
you are with him. Take another five min- 
utes and write to your own Senator and 
Congressman. Tell them to take up the 
gauge of battle on this issue, and cooperate 
with the instigator of this movement. 

You are afraid of spoiling your foreign 
markets? How much do you sell abroad? 
How much do we all sell abroad? Check 
the foreign magazines and books against 
our own. You have your answer! Then 
write those letters. 

Weare for the foreign writer. Certainly! 
But, we are not for him and against our- 
selves, are we? 

Try it out. Conditions can not be worse. 
One thousand Americans are writing fifty 
per cent of our published stuff. Foreigners 
are writing thirty per cent. You and I are 
fighting over the other twenty. 

Will be glad to hear from writers, any- 


where, privately or through the Forum, on 
this subject. Will take time to answer any 
questions asked. Wa_t. R. BETHEL. 





DeAR Forum EpitTor: 

Most new writers need a side-line to help 
pay expenses while serving their appren- 
ticeship. I have found one that I believe 
will help any writer. 

There is a company in Chicago — The 
Commercial Service Company, at 508 South 
Dearborn Street, that buys commercial news 
at top prices. They use correspondents all 
over the country. 

They desire information on proposed new 
businesses, changes in ownership, changes 
in locale, fires and the losses, additions of 
departments, proposed erection of new 
buildings, and incorporations. This con- 
cern pays from fifty cents on up for reports 
with the above information, if received 
three weeks previous to the event. 

The Commercial Company pays extra 
money to the young writer, if he will report 
any concern who is in the market for inter- 
ior fixtures to the amount of $150 or over. 

Writers will find this company very 
prompt in all their dealings, and their rate 
of payment good. If any one should be 
interested, write the company at their Chi- 
cago office for assignment. 

Cecit L. CLark. 





Dear Sirs: 

Since you mentioned Advertising Age 
recently, we have received manuscripts not 
in conformity to our requirements. 

If we did not indicate our policy properly 
at the time, perhaps you would be good 
enough to print something to the effect that 
we are in the market only for spot news, 
and buy no “articles” of any kind. 
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This would save a lot of postage for your 
extremely numerous readers and allow us 
to fire a couple of the extra stenographers. 

M. E. Crain, 
Managing Editor. 
Advertising Age, 
Graybar Bldg., New York. 





Dear Mr. ABBort: 

Possibly your readers would be inter- 
ested in knowing that we have adopted the 
Writer’s DiceEst as our only text in the 
beginning class in fiction writing this se- 
mester at the University of Wisconsin, and 
that next fall I plan, as instructor of three 
progressive courses in fiction writing, to re- 
quire subscription to Writer’s Dicest of 
all students enrolled in these courses. I have 
read all the magazines for writers since 
1913, and I consider Writer’s Dicest defi- 
nitely the most helpful. 

Also, your readers in Milwaukee and the 
nearby cities may be interested to know that 
in May we plan to form the Milwaukee 
Fiction Club, using my class in Advanced 
Fiction Writing as a nucleus. In the April 
issue of WrITER’s DicEstT an article by Jack 
Burton Plumley distinguished in an inter- 
esting and thoroughly sound way between 
Writers’ Clubs and Loafers’ Clubs. The 
Milwaukee Fiction Club will definitely not 
be of the latter variety. Its membership will 
be composed only of those who positively 
mean to succeed as fiction writers, and who 
prove it by meeting the Club’s requirements 
that each member file a new story manu- 
script with the secretary each month from 
October to June, for Club discussion. The 
Club’s programs will include a _ certain 
amount of social activity, but the major part 
will consist in group criticism of manu- 
scripts, analysis of published work in the 
markets aimed at by individual members, 
and the pooling of all useful experience in 
the field of fiction writing. 

University of Wisconsin, 
Dudley Brooks, 
Department of English. 





Dear Forum EpITor: 
. . . You take a slam at Hawkins and 
the Author & Journalist for publishing Bod- 
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WRITE and SELL 


Unless you are selling everything you 
write, you are wasting many valuable 
hours of time. There must be a reason, 
and it is safe to say your technic is 
probably at fault. 


Can you write three short- 
stories in three days, and sell 
each on its first trip? 


Have you ever received a 
check exactly five days after the 
script was putin the mail? (The 
check being from a _ publisher 
who had never used your work 
before.) 

Can you write a short-story in 
salable form the first time? 


I and my students have and do. And 
I want the chance to prove you also can 
be put in this class. 

Drop me a line. Or, even better, let 
me see one of your unsold manuscripts. 
No obligations, and honest treatment 
guaranteed. 


EDWARDS A. DORSETT 


1203 Chambers Street, Trenton, N. J. 








in’s advertisement on “Use the Right Pen 
Name” and their series of articles on Astrol- 
ogy. Personally, I take little or no stock 
in either, but I believe in “If you believe it, 
it’s so.” A pendlum (sic) swings both 
ways, so if you do not believe, it is not so. 
Evidently you do not believe it—and per- 
haps Mr. Hawkins does not believe it either 
—but I'll copper my bets to win that there 
are plenty of their readers who do believe 
it. It is “so” to them. 


It seems to me to be “dirty pool” for a 
competing editor to take such a nasty little 
slam at another. In so doing you are hurt- 
ing your reputation more than you are that 
of the Author & Journalist. I have met 
Mr. Hawkins a few times, had lunch with 
him at the weekly dinner of the Denver 
Writers’ Club and I must say that I like 
him and the policies of his magazine. 

Howarp C. Ponp. 


El] Paso, Texas. 

Epitor’s Note: Congratulations to our contem- 
porary for correctly interpreting and catering to 
the occult inhibitions of their clientele. 
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Our Overrated Editors 
ENERALLY speaking, most editors 
are a dull lot, unable to speak intelli- 

gently beyond their own very limited sphere 
and dividing their waking time between wor- 
rying over unanswered correspondence, and 
how to keep “bills payable” under the awful 
total of last month. 

It has been our business to either meet 
or correspond with practically every well- 
known magazine editor in the country, and 
most of the lesser known. There must be 
three thousand magazine editors in this coun- 
try who hold responsible positions. Over a 
score are intelligent, keen, modern fellows 
with a modest sense of humor, and ability 
to display common sense of the simon pure 
variety. There are also at least a hundred 
editors who know more than a few stray 
streaks of information about fields other than 
their own, and who could if necessary step 
into positions demanding the utmost in 
human intelligence, patience, and humor. 
Beyond these few, the remainder are dull 
beyond belief. 

Despite this fact, the writing fraternity 
cannot hoist enough pedestals upon which 
sit the smug gods of the literary business. 
True enough it is hard to meet and know 
more than ten editors without beginning to 
feel thoroughly pessimistic about the entire 
clan, but most writers confine their dealings 
with editorial offices to the United States 
mail. 

It has been our opportunity to visit all 
the large publishing houses in America. In 
the East, most pulp paper editors are young- 
sters not far out of college who detest and 
have only a wholesome disrespect for their 
readers. We can name at least six large 
national love magazines that are headed by 
gentle nincompoops whose boast to brilliance 
rests chiefly in knowing a few epigrams from 
Oscar Wilde, and the few quasi-subtle flat- 
teries that will appeal to their employer’s 
more gullible nature. 


oe WITH THE EDITOR &® 





HE smooth paper magazines are not head- 
ed by editors, but by business men. They 
are not scholars, but rather shrewd fellows 
who have seen the light and understand the 
object of the publishing business is to make 
money. There are a few intelligent broad- 
minded men editing our big national maga- 
zines, but they are further apart than orchids 
in a pasture. 

Editors in the trade journal field are, of 
course, one sad joke. There are probably 
more lies, more faked statistics, more jum- 
bled facts, more free publicity printed in 
trade journals than in any other field. The 
curious fact that the most successful trade 
journals have a free distribution (in adver- 
tising parlance this is called controlled cir- 
culation) shows that even the publisher has 
despaired of trying to sell subscriptions to 
their readers at a profit. 

It would not be hard to give a prototype 
picture of the trade journal editor. His 
chief bane in life is that the publisher won’t 
let him pay more than $30 a week for an 
assistant. His job is to fill the magazine 
each month with stories that will allow the 
advertising manager a better wedge whereby 
he may solicit additional “space.” Usually 
past the peppy part of life, the trade journal 
editor often cares less about his own indi- 
vidual field than anything else in the world. 
His avocation is likely to be at a wide vari- 
ance from his vocation. He usually holds 
down two or three jobs on his paper, for 
besides editing’ copy he must also write the 
circulation campaigns, if any, and help out 
in securing occasional printing jobs if by 
chance his publisher owns his own plant. 
He knows nothing whatsoever about writ- 
ing, and is so shocked when he receives a 
good story that he is liable to reject it be- 
cause it’s so different. 

Newspaper editors are largely out of our 
line and the thirty or forty ones we know 
were all once fine men before they became 
newspaper editors and developed a hounded 
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look, and a knowledge of the fine art of busi- 
ness in publishing. 


E have no desire to be unusually harsh. 

As a group, editors are doubtless far 
above other groups of wage-earners such as 
coal miners, elevator men, ushers, and wait- 
ers. They are probably law abiding and 
normally pleasant husbands. But all this 
offers no sane excuse for elevating the pro- 
fession of editorship to that of a saint. 

We expect no hue or cry because of this 
editorial. Editors themselves have no mis- 
taken ideas about their brains. Writers, 
however, as a group, will feel they have been 
delivered from a long domineering God and 
may show some signs of revolt. At least a 
score of them are now getting ready to send 
the following note, so we may as well fore- 
stall that by printing it ourselves: 


Editor Writer’s Digest. 
Dear Sir: 
Aw, ya big stiff, you probably just 
got a rejection slip from the Paprika 
County Gazette and you’re sore. 


E have no desire to be quoted as de- 

nouncing editors in general as being 
unworthy of a place at the table with other 
humans. This would overstate the facts. 
There can be no question, however, that edi- 
tors by no means deserve or justify the 
heritage wished on them by inferiority com- 
plex writers who worship all editors. It 
would be just as sane to worship a Senator 
merely because he holds down the office. 
Like all other monarchs or business Mus- 
solinis, an editor pays no attention whatso- 
ever to studied flattery, worshipful phrases, 
and dirt-under-your-feet viewpoints. 

Just like the candy counter salesgirl who 
hates sweets, the editor has had his ego 
dulled when it comes to being admired by a 
writer. Quite logically, therefore, the writer 
who has sense enough to make his editorial 
letters brief, courteous, simply expressed, 
and almost curt will be sure of a prompt 
reply. The naive writer who figuratively 
wags his tail, and howls with delight because 
an editor is reading his letter is merely 
doomed to the same signs of boredom that 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Beginners 


Only 
Ea 


Oo”. THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of forty students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS sales are not eligi- 
ble. Forty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to plainly show the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students de- 
sired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able. You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced professional writers 
who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Typewriters loaned to 
those students not owning one. As the 
class will be limited in number, we urge 
you to reply at once. Complete details, 
and an outline of the beginner's course in 
writing that will intrigue and inspire you 
await sincere inquiries. 








I WRITER’S DIGEST 4 
22 East 12TH STREET | 
Cincinnati, OxIO ] 
[ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
l Writing. This puts me under no obligation. | 
l EE = 6catottinsasee eed sanesensabesoeuheteneen ] 
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Prolific Mr. Cohan 


Cohan Relies on the Law of Averages as Well as Talent to Bring 
Success. He Has Over 500 Songs to His Credit With 
Ten Per Cent of Them in the Selling Class 


By Roy GriFFITH 


EORGE M. COHAN, actor, play- 
wright, producer, and song writer, has 
written both the words and music of more 
than five hundred songs during the past 
twenty-five years—in his “spare” time. 
During the same period, he wrote forty 
plays, produced more than a_ hundred 
theatrical attractions, and found time to 
appear personally in his own plays. Figure 
that out on a basis of twenty-four hours a 
day. He has averaged more than a full 
day’s work every day for twenty-five years 
and has written five hundred songs in addi- 
tion. That is a target at which ambitious 
song writers may aim if they hanker for the 
same sort of success as has come to Cohan. 
Probably less than ten per cent of Cohan’s 
songs were moderately successful. But that 
is a good percentage. If a song writer scores 
a success with one out of every ten songs 
he writes, he is a “wow,” in the parlance of 
Tin Pan Alley, since $50,000 to $75,000 is 
the average profit on a successful song, in- 
cluding royalties on sheet music, phono- 
graph records, and music rolls. 

Aspiring song writers could be given no 
better advice than this: Consider Cohan— 
consider the factors responsible for his suc- 
cess. First of all, Cohan himself says: 
“The answer is work, and lots of it—and 
plenty of speed, too. Don’t forget the 
speed. It’s a great life if your eyes hold out 
and the pencil factories keep open.” 

“Work hard and you’ll succeed” is, of 
course, one of the most used and abused of 
the copy-book maxims. A man may work 
himself to death and not get anywhere. Lots 
of people have done that very thing. In 
Cohan’s case, it was hard work with just 
one objective. He wanted to entertain 
people—or, rather, he wanted people to say 
that he was a great little entertainer. The 
song writer who strives to entertain others 


with his songs has taken a long step toward 
success. Keep in mind that your song must 
please the other fellow. That’s the mental 
attitude back of most hits. 


ERHAPS the most important single 

factor back of Cohan’s success is that 
from the beginning he had a supreme faith 
in himself; he was convinced that he was 
good ; he was self-confident, plus. His early 
efforts as an actor were, speaking charitably, 
of doubtful excellence. He had very little 
formal schooling. He knew almost nothing 
of music. Dozens of his earlier songs were 
refused by publishers and laughed at by his 
friends. But he kept saying to himself, “I'll 
show ’em; I’ll SHOW ’em.” It seems the 
world just cannot do anything about a man 
possessed of bulldog confidence and perse- 
verance. If he is thus equipped he will win 
out sooner or later. He simply must win 
because he refuses to fail. 

Cohan began writing songs when he was 
about fifteen. With youthful enthusiasm, 
he wrote no less than half a dozen songs a 
week for some time. He fired them at pub- 
lishers regularly. Just as regularly they 
were returned. One publisher, in despera- 
tion, finally wrote him: “Your songs are not 
publishable. Please do not send any more.” 
Did that discourage America’s future “most 
popular song writer?” It did not. He sim- 
ply said, “I’ll show ’em.” He knew he was 
good and, by the eternal, he proposed to 
prove it to all and sundry. 

Some one once told him: “If you have 
half as much talent as you have confidence, 
you'll be a big man some day.” It has never 
been proved that Cohan had as much talent 
as he had confidence, or even half as much. 
That would doubtless be impossible because 
the measure of his confidence can only be 
expressed in superlatives raised to the nth 
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power. Confidence alone, without talent, 
would have been futile; talent, without con- 
fidence, would also have proved of scant 
avail. Cohan possessed a degree of talent 
and an unlimited amount of confidence. 
Link that with a lot of hard work and you 
have a pretty good recipe for success in any 
activity. As for the work part of it, he says: 
“One thing I’ll say for myself. I never 
rested on my laurels. No, sir. It was night 
and day with me, pencils in every pocket 
and always on the job.” 

He finally managed to get a publisher to 
accept a “masterpiece” entitled “Why Did 
Nellie Leave Her Home?” When the song 
came out an entirely new set of lyrics had 
been written to fit the melody he had pro- 
duced. All that was left of the original set 
of words was the title line. That gave him 
what was probably the most beneficial jolt 
he ever received. He discovered that he 
was not “America’s greatest song writer”— 
not yet, anyway. Forthwith he began an 
intensive study of song construction, of 
public taste, of all the thousand and one 
things which make up the ability to produce 
acceptable songs. He worked night and day 
to improve his style of melody and learn 
how to jingle words in rhyme. Anybody 
with a piano and a rhyming dictionary, plus 
the ambition to write songs can do the same 
thing. 

Inside of six months, six of Cohan’s songs 
had been accepted by publishers for from 
$10 to $25 each; royalty arrangements were 
not so common then as now. In another 
six months, he was selling one or two songs 
a week. Then he branched out and began 

(Continued on page 72) 








MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, 
-—_ title covers, and print by any process. No order teo 
small to rqesiee attention. Estimate jsladly furnished. We 
publish a much information for 
the sew A. e. — $1.00 Pane 


CINCINNATI ZIMMERMAN Sue, 











Writers of Song Poems or Melodies! 
One of America’s popular song writers offers you a bona 
fide proposition. Send for it now and become thoroughly 
convinced. Three of his songs alone sold over 400,000 
phonograph records. Seeing is believing. 


RAY HIBBELER 


D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 








Expert Music Composing and Arranging 
Poems Rewritten Into Song Lyrics 

Music setting (catchy melody, effective piano arrangement, 

full copy in pencil for approval, and final copy in ink), $20.00. 

Poem revising, $3.00. Absolutely no ‘‘50-50"’ or free work. 

Work guaranteed satisfactory or money back. Send poems 


with inquiry. 
sik LEN FLEMING 


Song Specialist, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 
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WRITERS VERSE OR MUSIC! 
Brilliant Opportunity 

I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your song before audi- 
ences and into music stores with beautiful title pages and 
fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


2039 McClurg Bidg. Chicago 








LON HEALY’S 


Composing Service 
DISTINCTIVE — HIGH CLASS — LEGITIMATE 
Catering to the earnest new writer, the advanced 
amateur and the professional. 


LON HEALY 


Liberty Theater, COLORADO SPRINGS 








SEND SONG POEMS 
50-50 Plan 


“Shady River” (National Prize Song) is 50-50 song. 
“Blue Boy,” new—Free Prof. copies to singers and 
orchestras; a positive success. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 











2nd ANNUAL SONG CONTEST 
March {st to July ist, 1930 


Write for application and details 








We are now in position to offer 
a complete marketing service 
(wholesale and retail). Published 
or unpublished songs or poems 
will receive prompt attention. 


National Composers’ Association 
827-W Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 














MANY SONG POEMS WANTED 


Poems of 2 verses of 4 lines each and one 
chorus of 8 lines preferred. Longer poems 
considered. Free criticism. Send for latest 
and “best” proposition. 


“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 
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SONG WRITERS! 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
are paid on work found acceptable for publica- 
tion. Anyone wishing to write either the words or 
music for songs may submit work for free ex- 
amination and advice. Pestexpertencounmecmes ry; 
— demand created by “Talking Pictures 
full described 5 in our free book. ~ for it 
Today, MER ASSOCIATES 
a ee Meine New York 
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= WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 
regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of ° 


lt is up-to-date and accurate information 


prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


The Normal Instructor and Primarily Plans is 
conducting their second Travel Contest during 1930 
which closes October 15th. $1200 in prizes is being 
awarded, arranged as follows: First prize $150, 
second prize $100, third prize $75, fourth prize 
$50, fifth prize $40, two prizes each of $30 and 
five prizes each of $25. The contest is open to 
teachers in public elementary and high schools, 
and in private parochial schools covering grades 
between one and twelve; to principals, supervisors, 
superintendents and others holding executive posi- 
tions in the school systems; instructors of teach- 
ers-in-training, and 1930 graduates of teacher-train- 
ing institutions. For rules of the contest and fur- 
ther information write to the Travel Editor, Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, 
New York. 


$3000 Book Prize 


A $3,000.00 prize contest for the best literary 
work on “The Soul of America” was announced 
today by the National Arts Club through President 
John G. Agar, who stated that the object of the 
award was to stimulate the writing of a work which 
will reveal the soul of America as distinguished 
from books in which the authors thoughtlessly 
praise or condemn the national character. 

The award will be made by a committee of mem- 
bers of the National Arts Club consisting of 
William Allen White, Chairman; Mary Austin, 
Hamlin Garland, Ida Tarbell and Henry Goddard 
Leach. 

Under the rules of the contest, manuscripts sub- 
mitted may be in any literary form—novel, history, 
poetry or critical essay—but only those presenting 
a constructive view of America, as implied in the 
title to be given the prize-winning work, will be 
considered by the committee. 

The rules pertaining to the submission and choice 
of the best work on “The Soul of America” are 
as follows: 

The manuscripts to be considered must be from 
40,000 to 100,000 words in length. 

Only those works written between March 3lst, 
1930, and April Ist, 1931, will be eligible for the 
competition. 

All manuscripts must be forwarded to “The Soul 
of America” Committee, the National Arts Club, 
15 Gramercy Park, New York City, not later than 
April Ist, 1931. The manuscripts will be submitted 
anonymously and no prize will be awarded if, in 
the judgment of the Committee, no work is worthy 


of the prize. The judgment of the Committee will 
be final. ; 

In connection with the submission of manuscripts 
to “The Soul of America” Committee, the author, 
whose name must not appear on the manuscript, is 
requested to write a letter to the Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Arts Club, marking on the 
envelope containing it the words, “Personal and 
Confidential.” In this letter the author will give 
his or her name and address, and state the title of 
the manuscript submitted. The Executive Secre- 
tary of the Club will be the only one to see these 
letters until after the Committee has announced 
its award. 

The choice of the committee will be announced 
publicly on June 1, 1931, and the award itself will 
be presented to the winning author at the opening 
of the annual Book Exhibition at the National Arts 
Club on Wednesday evening, November 4, 1931. 
The prize book will be published during the fall of 
that year. 

All rights in the manuscript and book shall re- 
main in the author, and all manuscripts will be 
returned. 


The Mark Twain Society of Mayfield, Calif., is 
offering a prize of $10 for the best poem on Mark 
Twain, There are no restrictions. All contribu- 
tions must reach us by June Ist. 





Scribner’s Magazine in its April issue announces 
a prize of $5000 for the best story between 15,000 
and 35,000 words submitted by an American au- 
thor before September 20, 1930. All American au- 
thors are eligible in the contest. Manuscripts con- 
sidered suitable will be purchased for immediate 
publication and may appear in the magazine before 
the close of the contest. They will be purchased 
outright, subject to adjustment if the story is 
awarded the prize. The prize story will also be 
published in book form by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The editors of Scribner’s state: The contest is 
not merely for the sake of producing a prize story. 
We hope to inspire and purchase many stories of 
this type. Because the long short story allows ade- 
quate space for development of character and situa- 
tion, combined with precision and solidarity of 
structure, we feel that it is ideal for magazine pub- 
lication. The chief purpose of the contest is to 
free writing from another commercial limitation 
at a moment when America is becoming aware of 
its own peculiar artistic genius and when freedom 
and opportunity should be given to independent 
literary effort. Address manuscripts to Contest 
Editor, Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. ; 
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Fiction Markets 


Five Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette St. New 
York City. John Burr, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for condensed novels on Western, adventure, de- 
tective, sport and romantic themes, about 25,000 
words. It is essential that stories of all types have 
a strong love interest running throughout. We 
report within two weeks, and pay two cents a word 
and up on acceptance.” 


Marriage Stories, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Elizabeth Sharp, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We welcome short stories 
2000 to 15,000 words, and serials from 30,000 to 
40,000 words, to run in three or four parts. We 
pay one cent a word for average story, and up to 
one and a half cents for the better than average 
story. No third person stories are accepted unless 
they can be changed to first person. Emotional 
problems of married life are wanted, swift moving, 
intensely emotional. Nothing morbid, no unhappy 
ending. Sex complications are necessary, but hu- 
man interest played up rather than stark sex. We 
report within six weeks or better, and pay on 
acceptance.” 





The Master Detective, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. Alan Hynd, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy. Detective Fact Stories. “We welcome 
stories on outstanding crime cases, based on official 
records, citing real names, dates, locations, etc., and 
illustrated by actual photos of principal scenes in- 
volved. Mystery should be preserved until well 
along in the story, without contorting facts. We 
pay two cents a word on acceptance.” 





Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. All fiction. “We want 
stories of invention, science and surgery, particu- 
larly weird stories that forecast the marvelous sci- 
ence of the future; tales of other planets, and voy- 
ages between the worlds; weird stories of the 
Edgar Allan Poe type; weird-scientific stories of 
the Jules Verne type; creepy mystery tales; bizarre 
and unusual stories; tales of the unnatural and ab- 
normal; occult and mystic tales; and tales of the 
supernatural, preferably with a logical explanation; 
tales of weird wolves, vampires, witches and devil- 
worship; ghost-stories, and tales of spirit return; 
tales of strange monsters; tales of mystery and 
terror, and a few tales of horror, but nothing sick- 
ening or disgusting. Lengths up to 40,000 words. 
We use no sex stories and no detective stories. 
Verse up to forty lines. We report promptly, and 
pay one cent a word on publication.” 





General and Literary 


The American Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York. Sumner Blossom, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. General interest mag- 
azine. “We are in the market for short fiction 
stories, around 3500 to 6000 words long; short 








“Your Palmer Course in Short 
Story Writing transmits quickly a 
knowledge of technique. You save 
the writer years of disappointment 
and useless toil.” 


Arsctere ad aarl Gress 


—Commissioner of Public Works, New York 
State, and writer of over twenty short 
stories in “The Saturday Evening Post.” 


LEARN TO WRITE 
WRITE TO EARN 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner of 
Public Works, New York State, holder of one of 
the three highest offices within the gift of the Gov- 
ernor of New York State—makes writing his pro- 
fessional side-line. Yet till he was forty, Colonel 
Greene had not sold a single short story. He then 
took the best short story course offered anywhere 
at that time (there was no Palmer Institute then). 
And later—for all his knowledge, his experience 
—the Palmer Short Story Course came to him as 
a revelation. Colonel Greene reads and rereads 
every book and every item in the Palmer Course. 

The Palmer Course is thorough on technique. 
It is intensive, authentic, personal, inspirational. 
With the new knowledge it imparts, your talent for 
writing can pay you generously in part-time or 
full-time work. 

Palmer Courses are also endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, Jim Tully, Gertrude Atherton, Carl Clausen, 
Julie M. Lippmann, Alex McLaren and Charles 
Kenyon. 











PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-E Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
CLayton Hammton - - - _ President 

Please send me, without obligation, details about the 
course I have checked. 
(J English and Self-Expression 
(J Writers’ Criticism Service 


Short Story Writing 
Photoplay Writing 


Name. 





Address 





All correspondence strictly confidential 
Neo salesman will call upon you 
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sketches for ‘Interesting People’ Department, eith- 
er 1200 words in length, or 250 to 300 words long 
for ‘Thumb Nail’ sketches. Most of our major 
articles are written on assignment after a confer- 
ence with the editor, but we are always glad to 
consider suggestions. These, however, should be 
presented in outline form, and give us not only an 
idea of the subject but how it is to be presented. 
We do not want verse of ‘filler’ material, nor can 
we use photographs. Illustrations are assigned to 
artists after conference with the art editor. We 
report within a week, and pay within a week of 
acceptance.” 


Asia, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. Mari- 
etta Neff and Gertrude Emerson, Editors. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. General Maga- 
zine on Asiatic, Russian, Islamic and Primitive 
African and Pacific Island peoples. “We welcome 
articles on politics, economics, social life. Super- 
ficial travel material not wanted. Good short 
articles of the feature type, well illustrated, are 
desired (1500 to 3000 words). Poetry and fiction 
are practically never used. We pay on acceptance, 
or soon after, according to value of material.” 


Atlantica, 33 West 70th St., New York City. 
Dr. F. Cassola, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.50 a year. A cultural monthly devoted 
ot the interests of Italians in America. “We are 
in the market for short stories of an original na- 
ture, preferably having some interest for Italian- 
Americans. They should not run over 3000 words. 
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Articles of timely interest, travel, women’s activi- 
ties; articles presenting social problems, stressing 
if possible, Italian aspects (political considerations 
omitted, as Atlantica is non-partisan) are consid- 
ered. Photographs are requested with articles. If 
the material is good, we can also use success stories 
of Italians who have made good, stressing their 
use to the American scene. Material for this must 
be authoritative, and accompanied by photographs. 
We report within two weeks, and pay one-half cent 
a word (more for worthier material) on accept- 
ance.” 


Fortune, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. Mr. Lar- 
sen, Managing Editor. “We have rather unusual 
needs in editorial material. All the writing is done 
in the office, and we purchase only short business 
material with which to expand our own stories. 
We are particularly interested in getting fresh 
material on business personalities.” 


Nomad, 150 Lafayette St., New York. Thomas 
Brodix, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. International travel magazine. “Articles 
on various countries and different sections of the 
United States are wanted. We are particularly 
interested just now in articles on the Eastern 
United States. Articles should run about 2000 
words and be accompanied by photographs. They 
should be written in a lively style with some human 
interest and humor. We pay one to two and a 
half cents a word on publication.” 





CAN YOU SAY— 


“Tm SELLING my 


BECAUSE: 


which are temporarily overstocked. 


much of the inevitable wasted effort of the 


contacts. 
interests in arranging book and other contracts. 


My business is SELLING FICTION. 
whether or not he has achieved previous sales; 
“fon their own” to the professional or “‘regular’’ 


stories you send me are salable—/ will sell them. 


Professional writers employ a reliable agent 


They know that his personal contact with editors and intimate knowledge of fluctuating market conditions enable 
him to place manuscripts to best advantage without lost motion. 

2. He has advance knowledge of new requirements and can often open new contacts for his clients long before the 
average writer working alone is aware of change of policy or new markets. 


3. He prevents antagonizing editors by offering mediocre or unsuitable material and coaches his clients from the 
editorial and practical angle of market demands instead of academic theory. 

4. The writer is saved considerable time and is spared disheartening rejections without explanation. 
his story failed if it is unsalable and he is given the benefit of the agent's experience, enabling him to avoid 

“trial and error’’ 

5. An experienced agent can often point out types of work his clients are overlooking and’ greatly broaden their 

He can in many instances dispose of English and other supplementary rights, and he protects his clients’ 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO WORK ALONE? 

I am particularly interested in developing the promising beginner regardless of 
I have helped i 

class whose work appears steadily in American and British magazines. 
Send me a representative selection of your manuscripts. 
where and when; if you have not sold, tell me what you are anxious to accomplish. 
be able to suggest what magazines you should aim at, what types of stories you can write—and if the 


I SELL 


work —REGULARLY”? 


He also avoids exhausting markets 


He is told why 


method. 


many writers who had sold a few stories spasmodically 


Write me briefly if you have sold before, 
From these I will 





SHORT STORIES NOVELETTES 


155 East 42nd Street 





SERIALS 
Descriptive circular outlining terms for handling material sent on request 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


FEATURE ARTICLES BOOKS 


New York, N. Y. 
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World’s Work, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, New York. Russell Doubleday, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
Non-fiction and devoted to articles on events and 
people of interest and importance throughout the 
world. “We are in the market for articles in the 
above field. Best length is 2500 to 3500 words. 
Longer material is occasionally used. We report 
within ten days and pay on acceptance; no set 
rates.” 


Youth, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Ernest 
C. Wilson, Editor. Issued monthly; lic a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “Fiction articles, biographical 
sketches and personal reminiscences are needed. 
Short stories, 1500 to 3500 words; serials, 10,000 
to 20,000 words, and articles and sketches, 500 to 
1500 words. Youth’s viewpoint is that of young 
people of high school age, but its appeal is intended 
to be to the youth in persons of all ages. We can- 
not use contributions of a negative trend; contri- 
butions that call attention to war, sickness, disaster, 
trapping, hunting, fishing, slaughter of animals or 
of birds, or contributions that recite the use of 
drugs in healing, or that present the phenomena of 
spiritism, unless through presenting these negative 
aspects the value of right living and thinking is 
stressed without preaching, moralizing or empha- 
sizing the religious idea. When we feature physical 
phenomena it is to call attention to the spiritual 
force working through it. Poetry of 4 to 16 
lines is used, payable at 25c a line. We report 
within two weeks and pay one cent a word and up 
on acceptance.” 





Markets for Humor 


College Life, 25 W. 48rd St., New York. Alex- 
ander Samalman, Ass’t Editor. “We offer a good 
market for fiction that fits certain specific require- 
ments. Perhaps the chief requirement is that the 
story be about youth and the problems of youth. 
No married life stories, no stories about middle- 
aged persons, are wanted. Preferably stories 
should have a collegiate atmosphere. College Life 
has often mistakenly been called a ‘sex’ magazine. 
That is not what we aim to make it. We aim to 
present the problems of youth simply, clearly, 
frankly and realistically. Naturally, sex plays a 
large part in the life of youth, and we do not 
fear to touch the subject; but we never print sex 
stories for the sake of the sex matter alone. The 
sex must be an intrinsic part of the story proper— 
must belong to it. The stories must move as swiftly 
and be as attention-compelling as a modern best- 
selling novel. They must veer sharply away from 
the sensational and melodramatic, and must cer- 
tainly be removed from the Horatio Alger and 
Rover Boys types of youth stories. They must 
be realistic and written in a distinctive manner. 
The preferred lengths are from 3500 to 5000 words. 
Short short stories are also used, as well as fea- 
tures. Reports are given promptly, and payment 
is made on acceptance, at a minimum of lc per 
word. We welcome new writers.” 





Humor, 120 W. 42nd St., New York. Merle W. 
Hersey, Managing Editor. “We want stories, 1500 
to 3000 words, with comedy-drama situaticn and 








ree-Lancing for Forty Magazines 


This 320-page book is Edward Mott Woolley’s 
autobiography of thirty years in the thick of the 
writing life. He tells in intimate detail how he se- 
cured publication for a thousand articles and fiction 
stories and numerous books. Not a treatise on Eng- 
lish, but how he sold his work, $2.50 postpaid. 

Also. Mr. Woolley’s WRITING FOR REAL 
MONEY. Gis experience writing free-lance adver- 
tising. 144 pages. Postpaid $1.50. 

Passaic, &. J. 


E. M. WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES, 73 Park Avenue, 





AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an experienced author’s typist 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, lc per line 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 








WHAT EDITORS WANT 


Clean, clear, letter-perfect manuscripts on heavy bond 
paper. Revision and typing of Mss. Especial atten- 
tion given to poetry by a writer of experience. Nine 
years successful service to writers. 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 














love interest; three and four part stories of 10,000 
to 15,000 words; shorts of 250 to 600 words; verse 
of 12 to 14 lines, and cartoons. We report ten 
days after receipt, and pay thirty days after ac- 
ceptance.” 


Spicy, 120 W. 42nd St., New York. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy. “We are in the market for 
snappy sex stories, with touches of humor and 
surprise endings; short stories, 2000 to 2500 words; 
novelettes of 3000 words, and serials, 9000 words— 
3000 words in each installment. We also use 
lively, snappy, humorous verse not more than 12 
lines. We report as soon as read, and pay one 
and a half cents a word on publication.” 





Calgary Evye-Opener, Published by Bob Ed- 
wards Pub. Co., Box 2968, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Phil. Rolfsen, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We want stories with a punch; 
they may be either Hebrew, Negro or flapper sub- 
jects. Funny stories about drunks are also wanted. 
Word limit, 1500 words. Stories are the gag va- 
riety, carrying the laugh in the last paragraph. 
All sorts of epigrams, jingles, and jokes. Cartoon 
ideas for new features or departments are espe- 
cially wanted. We use poetry if funny—from four 
to six verses only. We report within two to three 
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weeks and pay $1 to $10, and 25c a line for poetry.” 














Musical Journals 


Musical Digest, 119 W. 57th St.. New York. 
Pierre V. R. Key, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy ; $3.50 a year. “Articles of 100 to 1200 words 
on all general subjects pertaining to music and 
music personalities are used. They must be non- 
technical. Also use radio and sound film features. 
Illustrations with articles preferred. Short poems, 
light or serious, on music subjects are considered. 
We report within a month, and pay on publication 
at an average of $15 for a complete article.” 


Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. James Francis Cooke, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Home mu- 
sical magazine—devoted to music appreciation and 
music study. We publish articles dealing with 
music and music study. Photographs are accepted 
when appropriate for use in Etude. We report as 
soon as possible and pay on publication, rate de- 
pending on value of article to us.” 





Top Notes, 119 W. 57th St., New York. Pierre 
V. R. Key, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We welcome 500-1000-word articles 
on music subjects, particularly humorous articles, 
satire, short poems, etc. No technical articles. 
Atmosphere of magazine is bright, informal, chatty. 
Line cuts and original drawings may accompany 
articles. We report within a month and pay on 
publication, rate depending on type of material.” 





Class and Trade Publications 


The American Printer, 9 E. 38th St., New York 
City. Laurence B. Siegfried, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 per year. Technical. 
“We circulate entirely in the printing field. Our 
articles are almost wholly of a technical nature 
and are written for the most part by men who 
are actually in the trade. It will save time for 
writers in most cases to correspond with the 
editor before submitting articles. We report on 
receipt, and pay $10 to $15 a page on publication.” 





The American Restaurant Magazine, 5 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. H.C. Siekman, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. 
Trade Journal. “We want articles on practical 
restaurant operation—especially those pertaining to 
the working out of new ideas in merchandising 
meals to the general public; success stories in res- 
taurant field showing use of time and labor saving 
devices and modern equipment reduce overhead 
and enlarge profits, etc.; and symposium interviews 
on major problems affecting the industry. Every 
article must be well illustrated. We pay one-half 
cent a word and up, ten days after publication.” 





Building Economy, 2121 Guarantee Title Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Richard G. Collier, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Trade 
publication. “Our stories all deal with some qual- 
ity of common brick (no face brick), its use and 
desirability as an exterior material. Interesting 
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types of brick construction, very old buildings, with 
photos and facts, or new uses for brick, are desir- 
able. Usually we write most of our stories. ( We 
illustrate profusely. We report when accepted, 
and pay what they are worth to us.” 





Contractors’ and Engineers’ Monthly, 443 4th 
Ave., New York. Theodore Reed Kendall, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want practical articles about 2000 to 3000 words 
in length, describing actual construction jobs (road 
building, bridges, foundations, dams, levees, air- 
ports, sewers, pipe lines, dredging, etc.), including 
methods of construction, equipment, use and organ- 
ization of labor. Our aim is to so present articles 
that contractors reading them can gather sufficient 
information from them to employ some of the sug- 
gestions, methods, etc., in their own work. Shorter 
articles of the above type, describing some inter- 
esting phase of the job or some unusual method 
are also welcomed. We use photographs showing 
actual construction in progress, and pieces of con- 
struction equipment at work. We report within 
two weeks, and pay $7.50 a thousand words on 
acceptance.” 





The Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St., New York. 
L. M. Dawson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. Practical and Technical Trade 
Journal. “We only publish matter pertaining to 
the biscuit and cracker industry—plant write-ups, 
sales stories, practical and technical biscuit and 
cracker articles. We report promptly, and pay 
15th of month after publication.” 





Drug Topics, 291 Broadway, New York. Jerry 
McQuade, Editor. Issued monthly; $2.00 a year. 
For Retail Druggists. “We want stories, 500 to 
1500 words, concerning the merchandising of a 
Dime Department by Retail Druggists. Must men- 
tion name and address of druggist involved. Also 
welcome stories about the use of open top table 
displays in drug stores. We pay $3 apiece for 
photographs, and one cent a word and up on pub- 
lication. 





Florists’ Exchange and Horticultural Trade 
World, 448 W. 37th St., New York. A. T. De La 
Mare, Managing Editor. Issued weekly; l5c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. Strictly trade. “We need 
very little from outside writers, as our staff of 
representatives covers all or practically all news, 
and members of the trade provide technical propers, 
etc. We can occasionally use an interesting, prac- 
tical, technically accurate article on new methods, 
success of an individual, etc. We report soon as 
possible—within a few weeks. Regular rate of 
payment is $5 per 1000 words, and $1 to $3 for 
photographs.” 





Martha Matilda Harper, Inc., 1233 E. Main St. 
Rochester, New York. Issued every two months. 
House organ. “We can use articles on all matters 
pertaining to Harper Method Shops and Cosmetics, 
from 500 to 1000 words in length. Also articles 
on anatomy of the skin, hair and nails—scientific 
discussions. We report immediately.” 

(Continued on page 58). 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY | 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book cata- 
logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 


All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 


FICTION WRITING 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing......... $2.50 
Arthue S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Profit.......ccccocccce 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing........... 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Training for Authorship......... ee ee a 6.00 
Grenville Kleiser 

Handbook of Literary Criticism............. 2.40 
Sheran 

How to Study Literature...............-+- 85 
Heydrick 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

Narrative Techwmique...cccccccccccccccccecs 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

The Making of Literature.................+- 3.00 
R. A. Scott-James 

How to Write Serial Fiction................ 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Story Writing........ Dietiedieenaeensewen 2.25 
F. M. Perry 

PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

How to Prepare Manuscripts.............+.- 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts.............-. 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 

Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........ 3.50 


Wm. B. McCourtie 
POETRY OR VERSE 


SR AE Hs 9 5606.6 se ccscccdivecves 2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 

I Ne Na a0 60 0:4:0:0:4.0:6.0'0'5.0:9.0:0:3 200 75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 2.50 
J. Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted...........-..--+++++ 2.00 
Barbe 

Points About Postry..ccccccceccsccccvcces 1.00 


Donald G. French 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 


Art of Inventing Characters..............+. 2.50 
Georges Polti 

Technique of the Mystery Story............ 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Thirty-six Dramatic Situations.............. 1.50 
Georges Polti 

Universal Plot Catalog................-- sos SO 
Henry Albert Phillips 

The Writer’s Book........ Krewe tienen sew 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

ee ere 2.50 
Herbert Read 

Elements of Plot Construction.............- 50 


Richard K. Abbott 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of oe hrenied 


ee er ee er seen -- 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........ 50 


James Knapp Reeve 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write a Short Story.......... 
Michael Joseph 


ecccce 1.75 


Marshall T. Bigelow 


How to Write Short Stories............ coos 1.00 | 

L. Josephine Bridgart 

Piet of the Bhert Diary... ccccccesce cvcces SD 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story............ . - 1.00 
Chunn 

Writing the Shert Story... .ccccceccccvcces 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

A Book of Modern Short Stories............ 3.00 
Dorothy Brewster 

Shert Story Writing....cccccccces ‘eres eee 2.25 
Mary B. Orvis 

The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 

Studying the Short Story...........es-eee8-% 1.75 
J. Berg Esenwein 

CRs BAS Fk ccc cccwcsescesesecesee 2.00 
C. Warden La Roe 

Tee Deans GE WIG coos or cccwcowccevcs 2.00 
Fred Ziv 

Pe, ED AO Ss o.wsisenevvesewssens 2.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

SOS: FEC TNGOR s 66. ciccccccviscesscees 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones 

Narrative Technique............ pied er sonee ae 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

How to Write for the Talking Pictures...... 2.50 
Walter B. Pitkin 

Technique of Fiction Writing............... 1.75 
James Knapp Reeve 

Magazine Article Writing............+.+-+% 3.00 
E. Brennecke 

Free Lancing to Forty Magazines............ 2.50 
Edward Mott Wooley 

GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, ETC. 

The Correct Word and How to Use It....... 1.65 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English............ 1.75 
Frank Vizetelly 

Roget’s Thesaurus......... pietenewtendndien 2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

og OO re 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

Writing Good English....... Sata p Ae ‘ 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Your Everyday Vocabulary................ 2.25 
J. Turck Baker 

Standard DIctlomary. «occ covccccccccevcsecce 1.00 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Essentials of English Speech and Literature.. 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 

Punctuation and Capitalization............. 35 
Frank Vizetelly 

Tee eee -75 
Frank Vizetelly 

ee eee te er 35 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

I Fs ic 86 00:46 06k 6cscdcesed cons 35 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

25,000 Words Frequently Mispronounced. . 2.25 

Cross-Word Puzzle Dictionary.............-. 1.50 

Handbook of Synonyms and Prepositions eens 60 
L. J. Campbell 

Handbook of Punctuation..... sowiee erry -60 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ORDER BLANK 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is $-----------~~-- in payment for the following books: 


Name 


TN crea amenity emma 
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Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


known to many successful fiction writers as the 
editor who made them write their best and 
showed them how to do it, now offers 


ane? CRITICISM 
COURSES IN FICTION WRITING 


to writers everywhere who want frankness and 
real help—not flattery. Send for booklet B. 


Carmel, New York 


Editor 25 years, Adventure, MeClure’s, Romance, 
Delineator, etc. Author “Fundamentals of Fiction 
Writing,” “Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.” 


STORY IDEAS 


For both Photoplay (silent and talking) and Magazine field 
wanted for development, revision, copyright, and submission 
to studios and publishers. Established 1917. Location and ex- 
ceptional facilities make our SERVICE MOST ADVANTA- 
GEOUS. Sales Department operated on commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 























We'll Help You to Sell 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editorial recommendations. 








ARE YOU ONE OF THE FIVE? 


5 of 50 writers sell regularly. You 
can, if you wish. My service increases 
sales and lessens labor. Send for 
circular. 


G. B. POTTER 


Hartford, Conn. 





Box 991, Dept. D, 








DE LUXE SERVICE 
For $1.00 and return postage, I will criticise, 
and furnish list of six best possible markets, 
for any manuscript under 8,000 words. Quality 
typing at low rates. Write for circular. 


ANNE DONALDSON 
60 Fourteenth Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We place marketable book-length and short fiction, book- 
length non-fiction, plays, poetry, timely features, and syn- 
dicate material. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent sales trips to New York. 


180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


U’THORS 


of Book Manuscripts only: friendly reading free 
and prompt report on your work. Fiction and 
non-fiction; prose (40,000 words and up) and 
poetry (book-length collections). All subjects. 
DORRANCE & CO., Publishers 
Dept. W. D. 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A WORK THAT NEVER RESTS 
(Continued from page 22) 

made. Perhaps one may attribute it to a 
combination of hokus with joke, but it is 
more than probable that it is merely a tele- 
scope word formed from “hoax them” by 
the substitution of k for x, and the drop- 
ping of the a and th—hokem. 

Hooch we have known a long time. Or- 
iginally it was a modest word, one that 
spread its sweetness over the wilds of Alaska 
where it was current only among the ab- 
origines, for be it known, it is an Amerind 
term written in full hoochinoo, and used by 
the Alaskan Indian as the name of “a very 
strong distilled liquor made from yeast, 
flour, molasses, and sugar,” one glass of 
which is said to contain more “frenzy” or 
“kick,” if you prefer it, than a quart of any 
other ordinary intoxicating beverage made— 
whisky included. I have traced it back to the 
days of the Klondike rush, but have no 
doubt it was in use among the natives many 
years before then. 

Believe it or not, as you please, American 
speech is a continuous performance. The 
tongue that we use never rests. The growth 
of our vocabulary depends entirely upon 
economic conditions. The number of words 
by which the language is increased every 
year approximates to 3,000, for each science, 
art, industry, and occupation develops a 
vocabulary of its own. One of the most re- 
markable I have collected is the criminals’ 
vocabulary, of which the police have made 
useful collections. College slang is always 
virile but transient, and the college slang of 
twenty years ago is as moribund as the crazy 
vocabulary of flapperology with which we 
were regaled ten years ago, but which is now 
tottering and in rags. Dialect and slang are 
always freely recorded in the dictionaries of 
the day, where vulgarisms and terms used 
by the submerged tenth and subnormal world 
only very rarely are noted in the pages of a 
dictionary designed for the home. Each one 
of these may be found by students of socio- 
logy as glossaries in works devoted to the 
philosophic studies of the subjects. For a 
time the word flapper caught the fancy of 
the people, who were ignorant of its true 
meaning. Now that they know that it had an 
invidious sense that denied it of respectabili- 
ty, it has been thrown into the discard. 


WORDS: 
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“A NEW MAGAZINE 


especially designed and exclusively 
published for poets will ‘make its 
initial appearance June Ist. 


The POET 


THE. POET is edited with but 


one purpose in mind, namely, ‘‘to 
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professionally serve the needs and 
hopes of the poet.’’ There is a practical charm to really 
understanding the approved conventions of poetry writing 
....mno matter whether these conventions be past, present, 
“modern” or ultra-modern. The editors of the POET 
have but one creed, and that is no creed. The editorial 
contents of the POET will be twofold, including both 
modern poetry and the classics, as well as articles on 
poetry, written exclusively for us by acknowledged 
authorities. Poems from unknown poets are welcomed: 
articles from amateur poets are not. 


The POET 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


this puts me under no obligation. 


Name __ ty ee aE ae 


Addcess - 


City... 





THIS OFFER EXPIRES MIDNIGHT, MAY 3lst 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send me, postpaid, a sample copy of the POET, and 










Mail This Post Card for - Be tuts 
Your Copy of to read 
“LOOKING OVER 


THE POETRY 


IN THE 





‘THERE does not exist today a single 

professionally edited, soundly finan- June Issue 
cially backed poetry magazine. The 
majority of those we have been able to read are published on 
a “‘co-operative basis.’’ In other words—the magazine will accept 
and publish your poetry—at a price. Or they will publish 
your poetry if you buy 25 or 50 copies of the magazine in 
question. Or they will consider contributions only from sub- 
scribers. Or they will publish your poetry at so much per 
line. It will be the pleasure of the POET to comment on 
such practices. 











wy WE are prepared to invest a modest fortune into the POET rr 

and have every confidence in our new publication. Con- 
tributions will be paid for on acceptance at rates varying with 
the worth of the poem or article in question. Minimum 
rates, $3; maximum, $100. Contributors may be subscribers 
or non-subscribers, Arabs or jiu-jitsu artists—all we demand 
is that they write good poetry. 


The poems, as well as articles in the POET, will be delicately 
illustrated in beautiful color work. Our art department has 
worked long and hard to prepare this first issue. It will be a 
publishing achievement, and a noteworthy occasion for poets. 














= A minimum of 10 individual cash prizes 
2 will be announced in the initial issue. me 
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The POET 
22 E. 12th Street 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Love words! Who that has worked with 
them would not? They never argue, never 
quarrel, and are life’s most cheerful com- 
panions, for there are words that cheer as 
well as words that weep, even as there is 
laughter for happiness and tears for sorrow. 





THE SONNET DEFINED 
(Continued from page 39) 
standard), which frequently use this very 


popular form. 

American Short Story, 49 W. 49th St., New 
York. Good rates, on acceptance. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. Good rates, on acceptance. 

Bookman, 386 4th Ave., New York. Good 
rates, on acceptance. 

Century, 353 4th Ave., New York. First- 
class rates, on acceptance. 

College Humor, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Uses some serious verse, not a few 
sonnets, too. First-class rates, on acceptance. 

Forum, 441 Lexington Ave. New York. 

| Good rates, on acceptance. 
Harper’s, 49 E, 33rd St., New York. First- 
| class rates, on acceptance. 

Plain Talk, 318 4th Ave., New York. Good 
rates, on acceptance. 

Scribner's, 597 5th Ave., New York. Good 
rates, on acceptance. 

Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York. Good rates, 
on publication. 

New Republic, 421 W. 21st St., New York. 
Good rates, on publication. 

North American Review, 9 E. 37th St. Good 
rates, on publication. 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie 
St., Chicago, Ill. High literary standard 
poetry journal. $6 a page, on publication. 

Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th 
St., New York. Book review weekly. $10 up, 
on publication. 

Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn. Good rates, on publication, 

Books (N. Y. Herald-Tribune), 225 W. 40th 
St., New York. Book review supplement of 
the Sunday N. Y. Herald-Tribune. $5 a poem, 
on publication. 

New York Times, Times Bldg., New York. 
4 First-class rates, on publication. 

Some poetry journals, which do not de- 
mand that you subscribe to their magazine, 
giving payment in prizes are: 

American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western 
Ave., Wauwatosa, Wis. Payment in prizes. 

Bozart (Combined with Contemporary Verse 
and Japm), Box 67, Sta. E, Atlanta, Ga. 
Prizes, 

Interludes, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, 
Md. Prizes. 

Palms, 118 W. 11th St., New York. Prizes. 

Forge, 4756 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Prizes. 

Star-Dust, 3314 Newark St., Washington, 
D. C. Prizes. 

Good rates is about 25c to 50c a line. First 


class rates is about $1 to $2 or more a line. 

















Send giving interesting information 
tai facts ets ebout ee melee cs fied out cut howtwe prepare you at im 
fon meas wor! Weisethene Bid ponte py Niscceestal eraduates every- 
where. Just the plan you bave always wanted. rite today obligation. 
foPtoave gone OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 30: 3601 Michigan Ave., . S 


A. 





SUBMIT YOUR SHORT STORIES 


Novelettes, Novels, Articles for prompt report as to 
sales possibility. No reading fee. Enclose return 
postage. Write 


CHARLES B. McCRAY 
1108 National Road, Elm Grove, W. Va. 
Sales—Critici Revisi. Typing 











The Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 
By Frank H. Vizetelly 
Containing directions to authors as to the manner of 


Dreparing 
and correcting proofs, with every needed sugresti 
mitting of rs nmuseripts for publication. = 


Cloth, 148 pages, $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER'S DIGEST ee 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Revision — Tutoring — Collaboration 
Sales Service. Terms on Request 

Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 











A BOOK FOR 
EVERY WRITER AND 
READER OF MYSTERY FICTION! 


The Technique of 
the Mystery Story 


A new edition, just issued, much enlarged and 
brought up to date by 


CAROLYN WELLS 


Noted author of 
The Maxwell Mystery 


_ There’s just absolutely nothing about detec- 
tive story methods, plots and characters that 
this book does not treat with utter finality. 


$2.50 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For the enclosed $2.50 please send me “The Tech- 
nique of the Mystery Story.’ 





























THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 54) 


Hide and Leather, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill. Watterson Stealey, Editor. Issued weekly; 
1dc a copy; $500 a year. Trade magazine. “We 
welcome technical tannery articles of 1000 to 5000 
words in length. One cent a word is paid.” 





Hosiery Age, 239 W 39th St., New York. H. F. 
Baker, Editor. Issued monthly; $2.00 a year. 
Trade publication. “We want retail merchandis- 
ing articles of 1000 to 1200 words. They must 
be of exceptional merit and must carry illustra- 
tions. Manuscripts are reported on within a month, 
and we pay on publication, at the rate of one 
and a half cents a word.” 





The Inland Printer, 330 S. Wells St, Chicago, 
Ill. J. L. Frazier, Editor. Issued monthly; 40c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
practical articles on sales and production methods, 
length as required to cover subjects properly. 
Photographs are used when pertinent. We report 
within two weeks, and pay $10 a page.” 





The Institutional Jobber, 40 E. 49th St., New 
York City. W. R. Needham, Editor. “We are 
not in the market for humorous material and draw- 
ings.” 





Materials Handling and Distribution, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. John A. Cronin, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy ;$3.00 a year. 
“We are glad to consider practical articles on 
systems of materials handling and physical distri- 
bution, detailing methods recently installed which 
have effected economies in these operations. Pho- 
tographs showing use of mechanical handling de- 
vices are accepted. We report at once, and pay 
on publication.” 





Mortuary Management, 1095 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Fred Witman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are 
scouting about for a suitable novel to be con- 
tinued for about twelve months. Special articles 
dealing with problems confronting the burial in- 
dustry, with special emphasis placed upon success- 
ful merchandising methods are desired. Length 
does not worry us, as we are always anxious to 
have continued articles. Photos, if unusual and 
applicable, are wanted. Floor plans, suitable for 
line etching, depicting very modern mortuaries are 
wanted. We report within two to three days 
ordinarily, and pay one-half to two cents a word, 
depending on quality, on acceptance. ” 





National Lumberman, 249 W. 39th St. New 
York City. Ralph T. McQuinn, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in- 
terested in articles on merchandising lumber at 
retail, mew processes and methods of lumber man- 
ufacture and marketing by the lumber mills, new 
developments of any kind of interest to manufac- 
turers, retailers and industrial users of wood. New 
uses for wood jn the various wood-using industries 











are desired. We prefer articles brief and written 
in an entertaining way. Payment is often made 
on the value of an article rather than its length, so 
that often brevity means a premium to the writer. 
We report immediately, and pay a cent a word, or 
35c an inch, a month after publication.” 





The Office Economist, Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y. C. W. Simpson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; free distribution. House maga- 
zine of manufacturer of steel office equipment. 
“We want articles on office methods, office man- 
agement and on general business topics, 1500 to 
2000 words. No fiction. Photographs are desired. 
We report within thirty days, and pay one-half to 
one cent a word on acceptance.” 





Packing and Shipping, 30 Church St., New York. 
C. M. Bonnell, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. Devoted to problems of 
packing, shipping and handling. “All articles sub- 
mitted should be accompanied by illustrations. 
Length may vary from 300 to 1500 words, but 
material should be of specific and not a general 
nature. For instance, if the writer knows of a 
new method of better packing, we want to know 
‘where, when and how,’ and want photographs to 
illustrate the argument. New methods of handling 
freight, anything new in the way of equipment 
for use in the shipping rooms, etc., are wanted. 
We use poetry, if humorous and pertaining to 
above subjects. We report on receipt, and pay 
one-half cent a word on publication.” 





Plumbers’ and Heating Contractors’ Trade Jour- 
nal, 239 W, 30th St., New York. Treve H. Col- 
lins, Editor. Issued twice monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. Merchandising and technical. “We 
desire ‘After Office Hours’ sketches of 400-500 
words, with photos, each having to do with plumb- 
ing and heating contractor, and outlining his hob- 
bies, etc., Also feature articles on advertising, 
account, shop management, remodeling of old 
homes, sales methods, show windows and the other 
things that are part of a progressive plumbing and 
heating establishment. No theory. Actual facts, 
crisply written. With photographs. 2000 words 
is the maximum length. Suggest writers query us 
before submitting. We generally report promptly, 
two weeks at the latest, and pay one cent a word 
and up on acceptance, and $1.50 for photographs.” 





Printed Salesmanship Magazine, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. John L. Scott, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $3.50 a year. 
Advertising, Selling and Printing. “We need no 
more than 2000-word articles on all phases of ad- 
vertising and selling, particularly high-grade adver- 
tising printing, direct-mail advertising, advertising 
art, typography, copy, layout, photography, etc. 
Acceptability of manuscripts frequently depends 
upon type of illustrative material submitted. We 
report within ten days, and pay from $15 to $50 
for average articles, on publication. 


Rough Notes, 222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Irving Williams, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
(Continued on page 62) 
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STABLISHED in 

1919, WRITER’S 
DIGEST ranks today as 
the leading publication 
in its field. Contributors 
to its editorial pages 
are all men and women 
of rank and ability in 
the literary world. 
Widely kaown editors, 
publishers, writers, 
poets, playwrights, tell 
you through the pages 
of WRITER’S DIGEST 
the few tricks of the 
trade they have learned 
from hard won experi- 
ence. If you want to 
write, you can’t lose by 
subscribing to WRIT- 
ER’S DiGEST. 
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“PISWELVE Cardinal 

lements of Short 
Story Writing,” by 
Agnes M. Reeve, was 
originally printed in 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
and WRITER’S BUL- 
LETIN with no inten- 
tion of later book form. 
Due to the increased 
demands for these ar- 
ticles in book form, we 
have obliged with a 
birthday edition on sale 
for one dollar or FREE 
with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to WRITER’S 
DIGEST. The chapter 
titles are: Plot, Setting, 
Atmosphere, Action, 
Incident, Dialogue, 
Characterization, Nar- 
rative, interpretive 
Phrasing, Plausibility, 
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Suspense, and Climax. 














GNES M. REEVE has written a splendid book in ‘Twelve 
Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.’’ We conscien- 
tiously recommend this book to all our readers who take pride in 
owning authoritative books on writing, and enjoy reading in- 
tensely practical yet entertaining material on the intriguing subject 
of short story writing. 


This book is offered FREE with a year’s subscription to 


WRITER’S DIGEST. Clip and mail the coupon below today. 


Each copy numbered, cloth bound, size 434 by 7 inches. 
137 pages, printed on geod grade paper, and illustrated. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 EAST 12TH STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Gentlemen—-Send me FREE and postpaid a copy of your special birthday edition of 
Agnes M. Reeve's ‘““Tweive Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing’’ and enter my subscrip- 
tion to WRITER'S DIGEST for one year. 
I will pay the postman two dollars on receipt of book to pay for my year's subscription, 
and ‘‘Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing’ is to be mine absolutely FREE. 
Send me C. O. D. one copy of the special birthday edition of ‘‘Twelve Cardinal Elements 
of Short Story Writing.”’ I will pay the postman one dollar. 


Check 


one 


Name _- _ 5 ecient ics ee caaieneialabets Bich chia soak se easereningheiaee 


Address oes pa aeeeteeeess . sits reacties ck eal tecatrao ae uernc en ad Socepk maaan 


City ares = pre _. State 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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We Sold His First Story! 


Our client had never written a 
short story—a friend encour- 
aged him to try—our ability to 
place the right material with the 
right publisher at the right time 
did the rest. 


NATIONAL WRITERS’ SERVICE 
12205 Normal Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Marketers of short stories, 
novelettes, songs and verse. 








$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 


Our sales department sold unknown author's first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright. and submit to 
studios stories for both silent and talking pictures. Being 
located in the heart of motion-picture industry, we know 
production requirements. 

Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western and Santa Monica Blidg., Hollywood, Calif. 








DON’T BE DOWN-HEARTED 


Send me your rejected manuscript. You have probably 
made some slight mistake in technique. I can give you 
expert collaboration, criticism and typing service. 
Personal conference by appointment. 


JOS. L. DODGE 


Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Mass. 



















ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
Authora’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
A Magazine Editor of Long Experience 
Manuscripts criticized, revised, 
and marketed at reasonable rates. 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 
























MANY of the literary critics 

advertising in WRITER’S 
DIGEST have built up a splendid 
business for themselves solely 
from the readers of this magazine. 
Several of these literary critics 
operate large offices with a corps 
of assistants. 


O the mature man or woman 
who is an expert at literary 
criticism and has a wide acquaint- 
ance among publishers, WRITER’S 
DIGEST offers a lucrative source 
of income. 
Send for advertising rates and 
full details stating references. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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STARTING THE STORY 
(Continued from page 36) 


in a convincing way, for we should be 
kinder to our Romeo and Juliet than Shake- 
speare was to his. It’s a good idea to start 
such a yarn by showing the quarrel. Many 
inexperienced writers start it with Romeo 
and Juliet billing and cooing, and then make 
them talk about the antagonism of their 
fathers and what a terrible nuisance it is. 
This is artificial and unconvincing for it 
reads too much like that horrible kind of 
dialogue which is known as talking to the 
reader. Let’s try it from the angle of the 
fathers. Let’s suppose that one father, for 
the sake of the son whom he loves, is will- 
ing to make peace with the other, the father 
and the girl. 


Stephen Blake stood at the window of his 
private office in his great bank in Wall Street, 
and looked across the street at its only real 
rival—the equally famous money shop of 
Robert Stanford. His wrinkled, wise, impas- 
sive face showed no sign of the tempest that 
raged within his breast. He was about to do 
what he had sworn for twenty years he would 
never do; he was about to knuckle under to an 
ancient foe. But you could not have guessed 
it by looking at him. 

Walking to his desk, he pressed a buzzer. 
When his alert young secretary entered, he 
calmly said: 

“Go over to the Butchers’ and Bakers’ 
National, and see if Mr. Stanford’s in. If he 
is, tell him I’d like to have an interview.” 

Had a bolt of lightning smitten the young 
secretary, the effect could hardly have been 
more devastating; but he permitted only the 
faintest flicker of surprise to flash momentarily 
in his keen eyes as he hurried on his errand. 


Changed from a Chinese-American to an 
American setting, this is the start of a 
Romeo and Juliet story of mine, which was 
published in The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion some time ago. So, if any reader 
wants to use it, perhaps he had better change 
it a bit more. The other five starts I have 
just concocted for the benefit of the gentle- 
man who wants to know how to begin his 
very first sentence. He is welcome to use 
them as the starting points of stories they 
fit, if he wishes, and so is any other reader. 

You may notice that, following what I 
see. in all the published stories in all the 
magazines, I heroically refrain from starting 
with a description of the beauties of Na- 
ture, a sermon on the moral law, or an essay 
giving my views of the social order. I start 
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with somebody, and try to suggest to the 
reader that this somebody is probably up 
against something which may be interest- 
ing. Furthermore, I am to make the fiction 
editor say to himself, as he reads the open- 
ing sentences, “Well, anyhow this chap 
knows we want a story, and not just a mess 
of fine writing.” 





MY PRIZE WINNING NOVEL 
(Continued from page 33) 

4. Clues should be given as early as possible, 
interspersed ad lib with false scents. 

5. The detective must work in the open as 

far as possible, short of giving away the answer. 

6. The solution must be logical and fit in 

definitely with the clues given. False clues 
must not conflict with the solution. 


So much for the rules, as I see them, 
limiting the author in fairness to the reader. 

To make the story interesting and worth 
reading the author should aim at these fur- 
ther rules: 

1. The crime itself must be sufficiently 
atrocious to arouse in the reader a sense of 
indignation. 

2. It must be done is some novel way. 

3. The villain’s means of covering up his 
tracks must be worthy of a good detective’s 
interest. 

4. The detective must be attractive enough 
in character to make the reader feel perfectly 
in sympathy with him in his work. 

5. His method of detection must be original 
in at least some ways. 

6. Suspense must not be sacrificed for too 
much logic. 

7. In the denouement the guilty one must 
be made to appear so evil that the reader 
quickly loses his former liking for him. 

In building up my plot in “Murder Yet to 
Come,” I first worked out my alibi and then 
built my plot around that. On the first 
draft the story lacked smoothness. For ex- 
ample, I had a cat as a fully drawn character 
but I eventually deleted him from the story 
because he became unfairly misleading and 
did not live up to the rules I had set for 
myself. 

Above all, be fair to the reader. 
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TEST YOUR STORY WRITING ABILITY 
FREE 


Do you long to succeed as an author? Many potential 
writers don’t know their own dormant ability. Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test indicates your power to create plots, char- 
acters that live, to understand human motives, etc. Dr. 
Richard Burton, a nationally recognized short-story author- 
ity, offers you a complete practical, result-getting home 
study training. It develops style ability, perfect technique, 
ae teaches the methods of successful writers. 

NALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive 
expert critic’s opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, 

“‘Short-Story Writing,” and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton's students. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
626 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. _Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 








A-1 MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Plus neatness, spelling and grammatical corrections, leads 
to checks. J guarantee my service. 


50c a thousand words; Ic a line 


ELINOR PEDDLE 
2117 N. 10th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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SILOM 


STOP! Our high-quality service offers you careful 
angen neat A accurate typing with car- 
prompt attention, and assistance 

= a Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 
words; le a line for poems. Such a complete, economical 
manuscript service is just what you have been looking for, 
isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 

BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 

D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 
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Manuscript Typing Service 
50c a thousand words—with one carbon copy, 75c. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. I type 10,000 to 12,000 
words a day and guarantee satisfaction. You will like 
my service. Try it. 


LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron North, Kitchener, Ont., Can. 








READ THIS! 


TYPING SERVICE for writers. Our work surpassed 
by none. Our price 40c per 1000 words, carbon copy 
included. Poems, lc per line. We guarantee prompt- 
ness and satisfaction or your money refunded. 


S. E. MITCHELL 
515 North Oak Street, Ukiah, California 











2595 Florentina Avenue, 





WRITER’S CHECK AND GUIDE TO EDITORIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Twenty (20) Important Selling Features for Magazine Stories. Concise, clear, simple, up- 
to-date. A sure Test—Compare with your stories and Supply the Elements You Must Have! 


Only $1. Worth Hundreds to Any Progressive Writer. 
RUBY ARCHER GRAY, The Writer’s Friend 


Alhambra, California 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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COMPETENT CRITICISM 


Authoritative — Stimulating 
The Only Real Help for Writers 


For fifteen years—as editor of The Midland, as teacher 
of university and private classes, and as author of 
novels and of stories published in various magazines— 
I have studied the problems of the fiction writer. I 
have helped scores of writers to produce not only salable 
stories, but stories of literary distinction. 

I now offer personal instruction and manuscript criti- 
cism to a limited number of writers of promise in all 
parts of the country. For information address 


JOHN T. FREDERICK 
lowa City, lowa 
Look up The Midland in any O’Brien volume. 








WANTED: 


Newspapers from 1875 to 1882, particularly copies oi 
Cincinnati Saturday Night, Danbury News, Peck’s 
Sun, Burlington Hawkeye. Address 


CIRCUS SCRAP BOOK 
41 Woodlawn Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 








COMPLETE AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Typing—Revision—Criticism—Marketing Advice. More than 
ten years’ experience in literary service work. Typing, best 
bond paper, 50c per 1,000 words. Free: carbon copy; minor 
errors corrected; extra title, last pages; four possible mar- 
kets suggested. Thorough revision or criticism, 60c per 1,000 
words. Minimum charge, $1.00. Prompt, careful attention 
given all manuscripts. 

PORTER WRITING SERVICE 
7735 No. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








HELEN DUVAL 
Former Associate Editor College Humor Magazine 
Short stories, novels, articles criticized, edited 
and marketed. Typing, 50c thousand words, 
ene carbon furnished. Write for details. 
Special Attention Given 
YOUNG WRITERS 
511 Aldine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








PLOTS FOR SALE 


Authors needing good original story plots may obtain same 
from me at $2.00 and up. I can supply original material 
for any subject. Also skeleton for popular song lyrics. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Please give full details mentioning 
publication you wish to serve. 


ARCHIBALD LOUIS BLITZ 
524 Talbot Ave., BERKELEY, CALIF. 








THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 
By Henry Albert Phillips 

This bandy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 
prolific writer can pound them out. Gives a complete system for 
assembling, filing, and using plot material, with a complete index 
of plot subjects alphabetically arranged with cross reference. 

Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid 
WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 58) 
copy; $2.00 a year. A Business Magazine for 
local fire and casualty insurance agents. “We 
publish articles directly descriptive of sales plans 
and programs, and methods of office management. 
Photographs are used to illustrate them. We re- 
port within a week and pay 25c an inch on publi- 
cation.” 
The Sporting Goods Dealer, 10th and Olive Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. J. G. Taylor Sping, Publisher. 
Issued monthly; circulated to the trade. Business 
Magazine devoted to the sporting goods industry. 
“We use illustrated feature material about new 
and progressive methods of sporting goods mer- 
chasing; spot news items about new sporting 
goods stores, departments, etc. We pay a half cent 
a word on publication.” 





Religious Journals 
Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. Robt. P. Anderson, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. Religious maga- 
zine. “Stories need not be religious, but should 
be morally helpful. Maximum length is 2500 words. 
We use a few photos with 150 words of descriptive 
matter. We report within a few days, and pay 

one-half cent a word on acceptance.” 





The Community Churchman, Park Ridge, IIl. 
Rev. Orvis F. Jordan, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “News stories of co- 
operative community religious ventures are want- 
ed, from 500 to 1500 words. The Community 
Churchman superseded Unity Messenger, formerly 
published at the above address. We report within 
a month, and pay 50c a hundred words on publi- 
cation.” 





Syndicates 

Affiliated Press Service, International Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Feature department only. “We 
use general feature material, popular science, human 
interest. At present we prefer to be queried in 
advance. Photographs are accepted with material. 
We report promptly and pay as arranged.” 





Associated Editors, Inc., 15 E. 26th St., New 
York City; Chicago address, 440 So. Dearborn St. 
E. L. Tinzmann, Editor. “We are glad at all 
times to examine items of any type, with exceptions 
as indicated, which may be suitable for newspaper 
syndication; and they must be of a daily or weekly 
nature, capable of running for at least 26 weeks 
(if one a week release) or a year if a daily article. 
Items for the following departments of the metro- 
politan press are particularly welcome: 

“Sports Section—News articles of either past or 
present events, with chatty remarks on any phase 
of any sport; sports humor. With or without 
illustrations. 





423 Rives-Strong Bldg., 





Wanted Original and Published Stories for Motion Picture Sale 


If they are suitable, we act as your agent in studio negotiations. All classes of literary 
material sold. No reading or criticism fee. Short stories especially in demand for magazine markets. 


MANUSCRIPT SALES SERVICE 


Los Angeles, California 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“Juvenile Section—Any items suitable for weekly 
page for boys and girls: original games, puzzles, 
things to make, holiday items, humorous articles, 
with or without illustrations. 

“Financial Section— Manuscripts dealing with 
money and investment topics, either as a daily or 
weekly service. Must be short and of interest not 
only to big investor type, but also to the more 
modest investor. Insurance items under this cate- 
gory. Must be authoritative. 

“Women’s Page—Items of any type, with excep- 
tions as noted below, of feminine interest. An 
author with a new idea which does not carry with 
it conventional beauty hints and recipes, will be 
welcome. 

“Comic Strips—Only if new, original, different 
and exceptionally good. No offerings in this de- 
partment from imitators and amateurs. 

“Automobile Section—Items suitable for inclu- 
sion in this section may or may not be illustrated. 
No Automobile Repair material desired. Aviation 
articles will be examined. 

“General Items—New and original ideas for any 
section of a newspaper. 

“No interest in the following types of manu- 
scripts: Beauty hints, poetry of any sort, hats and 
dress, stories whether serial or shorts, jokes, scien- 
tific or travel articles, news stories and news 
pictures. 

“A Few Hints: Authors are asked to refrain 
from copying any newspaper feature with a view 
toward ‘improving’ it and offering it as something 
new. Jdeas are scarce; imitations are legion. 
Brevity is a virtue in all newspaper work. Con- 
tributors should remember that they are but one 
of many thousands who send material to editors 
and that competition is keen, which means again 
that the exceptional receives attention; the mediocre 
promotes merely a yawn. This syndicate accepts 
about one item out of 3000 submitted. 

“In spite of this dearth of good material, the 
editor opens his manuscript mail every morning, 
still hoping that something new, something novel, 
something of real worth—the pearl of great price— 
is reposing down in the midst of a lot of junk. 

“Manuscripts unaccompanied by return postage 
find their way into the garbage can, and the editor 
will enter into no communication regarding such 
items. Letters requesting detailed information as 
to ‘what your syndicate handles’ and ‘for what are 
you in the market’ will remain unanswered.” 





The Bell Syndicate, Inc., 63 Park Row, New 
York. Editor, Kathleen Caesar. “At the present 
time our schedule is so overcrowded we have no 
need for immediate material.” 





King Editors Features, 99 Oxford St., Glen 
Ridge, N. J. A. Rowden King, Editor. “We sell 
articles, usually in series, to trade publications 
reaching retailers, and we pay on the royalty basis.” 





International Feature Service and Newspaper 
Feature Service, 235 W. 45th St., New York City. 
Jack Lait, Editor of Sunday Magazines, says: 
“We publish weekly magazine sections, issued 
under the copyright of International Feature Serv- 
ice and Newspaper Feature Service, in newspapers 
of the Hearst string and many other client news- 


(Continued on page 68) 











TALKING PICTURES 


Now You Can Write 
for Them — 


There’s a new situation in Hollywood 
studios today! Studios that rejected manu- 
scripts wholesale in the days of the “silents” 
are buying story ideas for the “talkies” 
now. Producers, directors, stars want 
IDEAS—yours may be a good one. 


How Talking Pictures Are 
Written and Sold 


We are in business to sift out ideas for 
taliing pictures. We sell no books—offer 
no writing course—operate no school. We 
read your story, give a frank, honest opinion 
of its worth. Our Free booklet tells the 
whole story of writing for the “talkies’— 
how, when, what, where, and why. 


Send No Money! 


If you have story ideas you need this booklet. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for our illustrated, 20-page 
education. Do it today. 


TALKING PICTURE 
STORY BUREAU 


Dept. W, Box 830, Hollywood, Calif. 








Expert Service to Authors! 


Technically correct preparation of manuscripts neces- 
sary for editors’ acceptance. Typing, 50c per 1000 words. 
Careful revision and typing, 75c per 1000 words. Car- 
bon copy, extra title and last sheet free. Return postage 
paid. All work.receives immediate attention. 


LA BELLE-McCOLL BUREAU 
218 North 7th Street, Brainerd, Minn. 








TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manu- 
scripts. Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, 
sermons, poems, accurately typed. paper; carbon copy. 
Free correction in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Sample of work on request. Fifty cents 
thousand words. Poems, two cents a line. Also students’ 
helper. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


The kind that pleases 
HIGHEST IN QUALITY 
LOWEST IN PRICE 
CLARA A. MILLS, Williamstown, Mo. 














THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND 
ANSWER MANUAL 
By Harry V. Martin 
542 Questions that commonly confront writers—cover- 
ing every phase of authorship—clearly and concisely 
answered in this book. 
Cloth, 141 pages; $1, postpaid. 

WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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PAY US WITH STORIES 
Which We Help You Write 


We will furnish you six sure-fire formulas, help you 
write ten stories around them, and take five of the com- 
pleted stories for our sole pay. 

To protect ourselves we require a deposit of $3, but 
this money is returned when your tenth story is finished. 


Send one of your latest short stories and deposit today. 
We reserve the right to return any Ms. and deposit. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 


(Enclose 25¢c for a copy of our 
fiction magazine FIRST STORIES) 








WRITERS SAVE TIME 


How? By using the Shortener Writing System 
written either by hand or typewriter. A new, easy, 
complete shorthand text priced at $5. Ask author for 
Circular D-1 describing it. 


R. P. FITZ GERALD 
R. R. 1, Box 194, Roswell, N. Mex. 








IS YOUR STORY SEEMINGLY A 
HOPELESS DUD? 


I sell many such seeming duds for writers, after 
they have almost given them up in despair! Write 
for my folder, and learn of the sales I have made of 
apparently hopeless stories for writers. DO IT AT 
ONCE. Joseph Lichtblau, Author’s Agent, Box 10, 
Station R, New York City. 








PLOTS—PLOTS—PLOTS—PLOTS 

Situations, crises, and workable ideas for short stories— 
original—unusual—selected by an experienced reader and 
critic. This answers an urgent need for young writers. 
Write for particulars. 


AUTHOR’S RESEARCH EXCHANGE 
R. 3, Box 123, HAMMOND, LA. 








Rejected Short Stories Sold 
The only short story firm in the 
world that sticks to an author until 
a ms. has been successfully placed. 
SHORT STORY SPECIALISTS 

767 E. 179 Street, New York City 








Writers’ Editorial Bureau 


Manuscripts criticized; edited; marketed. Papers 
written. Research. Details Free. 


414 West 120th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








HUMORISTS WANTED 


Persons with literary aspirations and some originality, to 
train for Column Conductors. (Highest-paid field of jour- 
nalism.) Sample Lesson FREE—without obligation on 


your part. 
W. JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GOOD DOPE HERE 
(Continued from page 11) 


yarns of the lighter-than-air forces, and 
also, stories of the winged intelligence that 
base their appeal upon mystery and sus- 
pense. And remember that we’re always 
willing to discuss with you, in advance, pros- 
pective plots for any of our magazines. 
Staff includes two editors who have seen 
service in the air forces during the war, 
and their suggestions and information are 
available to any one for the price of a two- 
cent stamp. 

Although we made mention some time 
ago that we are no longer using the 25,000- 
word novel in Fight Stories, we have been 
receiving several of this length which we 
had to turn back. The feature fiction yarn 
in all the future issues of Fight Stories will 
be of novelette length, 12,000 to 14,000 
words. And, incidentally, we can use a 
good strong novelette of this length right 
now. We are also in the market for ring- 
action shorts that combine novelty of plot 
with dramatic picturization of the fight 
scenes. If you have a knockout plot idea 
for a fight yarn, we’d be glad to look ‘it over. 

Lariat gives a chance for some one who 
can write good feature westerns to win a 
permanent home in the lead spots of one of 
the best all-western magazines in the mar- 
ket. The Lariat formula is one that de- 
mands a heavy plot and fast-action melo- 
drama with the scene laid on range and 
ranch. Which means that we should have 
authentic cowboy color. The lengths that 
are most in demand are the complete 20,000 
to 25,000-word novels, and shorts up to 
6000. We also will be buying a couple of 
10,000 to 12,000-word novelettes within the 
next couple of months, 

North-West is in a buying mood again, 
and will be sending out fast checks for yarns 
of the West and North that combine good 
story with convincing color and some good 
romantic angles. We can use all lengths. 
The special needs right now are for com- 
plete Northern and Western novels, and a 
couple of Northern novelettes. 

Love Romances is fairly well scheduled 
with feature-length stories— novels and 
novelettes—but the market for striking emo- 
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tional shorts is wide open. And, as is the 
case with all of our magazines, we’re buy- 
ing the longer lengths too, if the yarn is 
an especially potent one. 

Remember, too, that it’s time now to be 
thinking of your tropical yarns, of yarns 
with a football angle or a Christmas angle, 
or what have you? 

Action Novels uses only complete novels 
and novelettes, and will be buying a num- 
ber of Western and adventure stories of 
these lengths within the next month or so. 
The formula for this book parallels that of 
Action Stories, and the immediate need is 
for feature Western yarns. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 43) 


tion contains three most important articles. 
They are: The Life Story of an Article, 
the Writer and the Law, and an Editor’s 
Word to the Contributor. The experi- 
enced writer can realize the value of such 
chapters ! 

For a book that is so rich in substance and 
quality, it is surprising to note the simplicity 
with which the authors describe the tech- 
nique of article writing. It is lucid, as inter- 
esting as a novel, and as instructive as a 
course in article writing. 

Amazing in its clarity and richness, it is 
a book that is a necessity to every writer. 
It takes up every kind of article used in 
magazines and treats it fully. 

To those who wish to see their names in 
print, and who desire to enter a lucrative 
profession, we recommend this book. It is 
clear, entertaining, and most useful. 


Magazine Article Writing, by Ernest Bren- 
necke, Jr., and Donald L. Clark: The Mac- 
Millan Company. New York, 1930, 388 






CULTURED SPEECH 


AT LAST; Something New! 


Learn Cultured Speech and Correct Pro- f 
nunciation quickly god ——— or / 
ords. Also i 
new easy way. Be a yo ro man ~ ‘ 
vated speech is a social and business 
asset of the first <n This new 

“learn by —, method highly rec- 
ommended by le educators. Records 
sent on free trial. rite for information 
and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 3055, 








Chicago 





WRITER’S WORD-BOOKS 


You need these if you write. Verbs of Speech, 


50c. Human Character: Appearance, $1.00; 
Check, add 5c. Circulars, others. 
Cc. V. SHOLL 


Dept. 4, Box 376, Mankato, Minnesota, U. S. A. 








FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 
As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








MSS. ACCURATELY TYPED 


With minor corrections, 25c per thousand words; 
typed and revised, 35c per thousand words. Carbon 
copy, prompt service guaranteed. Postage please. No 
stamps, except postage. 


E. HAHN 


Route 3, Box 121, Fort Worth, Tex. 








Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 











pages. $3.00. 


TYPING 
Of the highest quality done at the following rates: 
Plain typing. ......--seeeeesseeceeees 40c a thousand words. 
ioduites without CIPINE. occcccccccccs 40c a thousand words. 


(Including grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
paragraphing, etc.) 

Typing with revision.........ssss+++- 60c 

DOSES. ccc cccccvcccecccccccccoscsccceoecoss.sooce a line. 

Five market suggestions if wanted. Further ‘elation 
on inquiry. 

McCORMICK TYPING BUREAU 
305 Milton Street, New Castle, Pa. 











plots and ideas are what is wanted. Send for free 





$08 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 


$¢ PHOTOPLAY IDEAS $8 
Fer Silent and Talking Pictures 


Accepted in any form for revision, criticism, copyright and submission to studios. 
books to sell. You may be just as capable . writing acceptable stories as thousands of successful writers. 
et giving full details. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


Not a school—no courses or 


Original 


LLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES:-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The Whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 





SS As in the ordinary 
dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 
alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the letter 
they begin with, in 
this Rhyming Diction- 
ary they follow each 
other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with a are 
; .| placed first in this 
I. P| book, instead of all 
oy 4:1 words that begin with 

a Red a as in the regular 

Bs ei ig 

ae 


§¢4 dictionary. 

ead? To illustrate, let us 
¥Gxj suppose that the writer 
of a poem or song has 
Cloth bound, 706 pages. ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
pension, discussion, and many others. If the word 
be night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 

fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 





WALKER’S 


RHYMING 
DICTIONARY 
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1 Yr’s Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writer’s Digest, $2.00 a 
year. By using the coupon now, you can secure 
both for only $3.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send me Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and enter 


(or extend) my subscription for Writer’s Digest an 
entire year, all for $8.50 postpaid. I enclose this 


amount. O., currency or check acceptable.) 

Pc tdisninevsosecwe wees eC ceccccccccccce eee 
ONIONS 6.6:i:6:6 26:06 0086665500880 e0eto0 820s ee ees 
Swi aceaniDineweweeeneecian PR wewsuses wees 
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LOVE STORY MAGAZINE 

(Continued from page 19) 
well enough to leave the hospital she is taken 
in by the Wainwrights as one of the fami- 
ly. Bob Wainwright, on vacation from col- 
lege, takes an instant liking to her much to 
Brians worry. Brian unwittingly stumbles 
on Bob proposing to her, and hears Toinette 
refuse, telling him she is married and that 
Cranak is coming for her... She de- 
mands to remain in the garden alone, to 
think, and Bob leaves her. When Brian 
steps out of the shadow of the trees, Toi- 
nette is gone. He follows her in his car, 
having heard a car stop and take off again, 
and sure Cranak has taken her away. At a 
bend in the road Cranak runs into a ditch. 
Toinette escapes serious injury, and Brian 
triumphantly bears her home—a real home 
for her now. 

“The Fatal Beacon,” by May Wynne, is 
a dramatic love story with a setting sugges- 
tive of the Irish Coast. Ruth Tregatton had 
suffered for each tender word Roger Pen- 
gayle had ever spoken to her, for her father 
played spy to perfection. But on this night 
Roger had proposed to her . . . and again 
her father had arrived to make a scene. 
Roger manfully tells Tregatton that he 
wishes to marry his daughter, but the old 
fisherman, often thought a smuggler, tells 
him he has other plans for his daughter. 

In their cottage he demands of Ruth what 
Roger had told her of Tregatton’s partner, 
Jan Porcarron, who had that night been 
crushed by a falling boulder. Ruth tells him 
that he had asked Roger to take a package 
to Trytham Court. Her father’s face turns 
gray; a wild light comes into his eyes, and 
he laughs horribly. Then he orders Ruth to 
lead his old horse on whose head he has 
fastened a lantern, back and forth along the 
cliff above Seagull’’s Rocks. Ruth realizes 
now that the rumors she had been hearing 
about him are true! She accuses him of 
leading men to death on the rocks to rob 
them ; he threatens her with death if she does 
not obey. She goes, but throws the lantern 
over the cliff. Tregatton jumps to attack 
her; she rushes for the woods toward Roger 
Pengayle’s house. They see her father has 
started a beacon fire on the cliff instead; 
Roger kicks it to the rocks below. He is 
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set upon by Tregatton, but Ruth springs on 
him and he falls at the very edge of the 
cliff. Suddenly he cries out insanely and 
. falls over the edge. 





. Ruth decides she must get away where no 


) one knows her. She is about to leave the 
: cottage when Roger arrives. She tells him 
° she cannot allow him the disgrace of marry- 
t ing Ruth Tregatton, the smuggler’s daugh- 
: ter. Roger tells her it doesn’t matter any- 
> way, but she has no need to worry, the 
1 f packet Jan Porcarron had left to Hugh Al- 
: dryne had established that Ruth was stolen 
’ f as a child by Tregatton, and that her real 
, | father had arrived on the very boat Tregat- 
a 3 ton had sought to destroy. 

‘ 4 “An old-fashioned story which I pur- 
a ha chased for its dramatic situation,” Miss 
, g Bacon explained. 

; : Love Story Magazine uses shorts to 8000 
- : words, but the length which Miss Bacon 
1 most frequently buys is between 3000 and 
- 5000. Novelettes usually run about 12,000. 
‘ “I would advise writers aiming at Love 
t ; Story to read at least one issue to get an 





9 








a f idea of just the treatment I prefer,” is the 
q editor’s advice. “Most of my stories are 
. from the modern viewpoint and presented 
d in modern language . . . but I prefer the 
Is conventional.” 

Love Story Magazine, a Street and Smith 
it publication, address 79 7th Avenue, New 
r, York, 

“ 

n , 

e WITH THE EDITOR 

, (Contniued from page 47) 

A ‘ Caeser gave on seeing another Christian 
a burned. 

- If when writing an editor you assume 
e ‘ that YOU are good, and that YOU fully 
sf deserve the complete and prompt attention 
me of the editor in question, you will get it. 

- Writer’s Dicest would like to purge the 
n writing fraternity of a hide-bound idolatry 
kk to editors by insisting that most editors are 
or but normally intelligent humans, and whose 
1S personal friendship would scarcely be worth 
1; coveting were it not for editorial favors they 
is may confer. 





HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 





Everyone has a chance right now! Your story may be just 
what is needed today due to tremendous changes in methods of 
screen production. No matter how unimportant your story 
may seem to you, send it to me for personal criticism-revision 
(if necessary)——and sales service. Twelve years’ experience— 
formerly Story Editor at one of the biggest studios. Personal 
contact with Studio Editors. Write for free folder. References, 
if desired. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors’ Service Bureau 





Dept. SA-1, 423 Security Bldg., Hollywood 
FREE BOOK 
In order to acquaint writers with the high-grade work we do 
and impress them with the very real advantage of sending 


their manuscripts for preparation to a concern specializing 
in that service exclusively, we are presenting ‘‘How to 
Write for the Market’’ to every writer who requests full de- 
tails regarding our service. ree : 

Write today—postal will do. No obligation, of course. 
COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 

P. O. Box 862, CHICAGO, ILL. 








EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 
Will type manuscripts neatly and accurately, 
making minor corrections. 50c thousand words; 
2c a line; one carbon free; minimum charge 
$1.00. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


MRS. O. L. SPEIDEN 
P. O. Box 115, Danville, Virginia 








THE TYPING STATION 
IN THE HEART OF THE NATION 
Manuscripts typed, 50c per 1000 words. 
Poetry, 2c a line. 
Carbon Copy, Minor Corrections. 


MISS IRENE ZACH 
Route 2, HAMBURG, IOWA 








Manuscripts Correctly Prepared 
40c per 1000 words; carbon and minor corrections 
free. Copied from long-hand if desired. Work strictly 
first-class). SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


S. B. QUATTLEBAUM 
Menuscript Typist FORT GAINES, GA. 








Satisfaction Guaranteed 
An experienced and efficient stenographer will type your 
manuscripts neatly and accurately, making corrections, punc- 
tuation, etc., at a maximum charge of 40c per thousand 
words; poetry, le per line. One carbon furnished. 


MISS ALTA B. PRICE 
P. O. Box 1749, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











TYPING 


Manuscripts neatly, accurately and promptly 
typed. 50c per thousand words. Poctry, 2c a 
line. Free carbon copy. 


RAYMOND E. MOORE 


Cochranton, Pa. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 63) 


papers. These comprise double truck, full page, 
page- -wide strips and short items. We are always 
in the market for interesting, stimulating, instruc- 
tive, inspiring material on practically any subject 
from anywhere. 

“Our specific restrictions require that each item 
must be illustrated. In the case of well-known 
people and places, Wwe can frequently amplify art 
from our extensive morgue. New pictures, how- 
ever, are always in demand with any story. Where 
stories deal with more remote subjects, the pictures 
from correspondents rank first in importance. These 
pictures should be intimate, unusual, pleasing to the 
eye, or extremely striking and fascinating because 
of what they portray. With rare exceptions, stories 
should have a news or at least a semi-news foun- 
dation, 

“Please do not think we are looking for ‘scandal,’ 
though we are always receptive to stories of ro- 
mantic nature ,such as marriages, elopements, 
divorces, breach of promise suits, if they are in- 
triguing, because they are an important part of our 
life and help to reveal how imperfect and experi- 
mental as yet are the ways of men and women 
striving toward civilized perfection. 

“But we are equally eager for stories on re- 
ligious, scientific, archeological and artistic topics. 
These frequently lend themselves to splendid art, 
both photographic and otherwise. 

“We pay immediately upon acceptance at space 
rates, which run on a basis of about $50 a page, 
although we pay better where the material is ex- 
clusive and of unusual publication and presentation 
quality. We have paid as high as $100 for a 
single photograph which occupied a corner of one 
page. We have also spent thousands of dollars 
returning many other photographs because they 
lacked the elements above detailed. 

“We have many regular and free lance contrib- 
utors now and we want more. We will be very 
glad to communicate with you personally in answer 
to any inquiries further that may suggest them- 
selves to you after reading this brief notice.” 





King Feature Syndicate, 235 East 45th St. ,New 
York City, is the largest newspaper feature organ- 
ization in the world, supplying every type of fea- 
ture to more than 1000 newspapers. Alone among 
American syndicates, it has a large foreign clien- 
tele, such features as comics being printed in as 
many as ten languages in twenty-five countries. 

King Features has affiliated with it the follow- 
ing organizations: Central Press Association, 
International Feature Service, Newspaper Feature 
Service, International Illustrated News, Premier 
Syndicate, International News Photos. 

“We are constantly in the market for any feature 
of the highest type suitable for the daily entertain- 
ment of a million readers. We prefer to deal with 
persons of established reputation as feature crea- 
tors, as we are interested only in sure-fire work— 
but we always consider the new and original ideas 
of unknowns. Manuscripts are not considered or 
returned unless typed or drawn out and accom- 
panied by postage for return. Usually about ten 
days is required for consideration. Features are 
bought outright and handled on a commission basis. 

“The range of the features handled by King 
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Writer's Digest 


Features includes: News pictures, comic strips, 
editorial cartoons, beauty articles, science articles, 
sport cartoons, humorous columns, general interest 
feature pages, inspirational editorials, health 
articles, etiquette articles, serial stories, puzzles, 
sports features, patterns, horoscopes, travel raticles. 
We are not interested in buying individual pieces 
of comic art. We are interested only in ‘continuity 
comics,’ ” 


Women’s Publications 


American Childhood, 120 E. 16th St., New York 
City. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Editor. Issued 
meaty. except July and August; 25c a copy; 

200 a year. “Educational. Our manuscripts are 
st contributed by teachers, school executives 
and specialists in child training. They run from 
500 to 2,500 words in length. We report within 
two weeks, and payment varies according to amount 
of editorial revision necessary.” 





Country Life, Garden City, L. 1, N. Y. Reginald 
T. Townsend, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$5 a year. ‘We can use about 2,000 to 2,500 word 
articles on building and decorating a country home 
(all phases), gardening and gardens, sports—any- 
thing pertaining to living in the country. No nature 
material. Photographs are acceptable. We re- 
port immediately, and pay on acceptance.” 

Women’s World, 4223 West Lake St., Chicago, 
Til. Walter W. Manning, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; 50c a year. Woman’s magazine, 
edited for homemakers in the smaller cities and 
towns. “We want short stories of love, adven- 
ture, mystery romance, 3000 to 6000 words; and 
serials of 40,000 to 60,000 words. Payment is made 
on acceptance.” 





The Parent’s Magazine, 255 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Mrs. Harold A. Littledale, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Child care 
and training. “We publish articles dealing with 
the psychological angle of the parent-child rela- 
tionship—1000 to 3000 words. However, we are 
buying very little material at the present time. 
Jokes, Pointers for Parents, Family Fun contribu- 
tions are paid for on publication, $1.00 each. We 
report as soon as possible, usually within three or 
four days, and pay one and a half cents a word 
on acceptance.” 





Miscellaneous 


Baseball Magazine, 70 5th Ave., New York. 
Editor, F. C. Lane. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. Devoted to professional baseball. 
“We can use general baseball articles of 1500 
words or more and occasional brief baseball verse. 
We pay from one-hlf tao two cents a word on 
publication.” 





“Broadway and Hollywood Movies’ Magazine, 
101 W. 31st St., New York. Walter W. Hubbard, 
Editor. A new motion picture fan magazine issued 
every four weeks; lic a copy; $1.95 a year. 

“Manuscripts are not needed just now, but we will 
need material later on. We will use ‘lively, inter- 
esting biographies and direct interviews—which in 
most cases can only be secured by Hollywood or 
New York writers. Other feature articles, such 
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S, as ‘The Screen’s Greatest Lover,’ ‘Who is the Most 
S, Beautiful Girl in Hollywood ?’, ‘Are the Stars Hap- 
st pily Married?’, etc., will give you an idea of the 
th character of material we will be seeking at a 
S, future date.” 
S. 
es 
ty The Bromfield Publishers, Brookline Village, 
Mass. Ethel M. Beach, Editor. “There is an 
increasing demand for ‘salable’ sentiments and if 
writers would give more thought to the needs and 
requirements of Greeting Card Publishers, they 
rk would find this market a profitable one. After 
>d you have written a verse, I would like to suggest 
ys that you read it aloud and then criticize it by ask- 
re ) ing yourself the following questions: 
es 1. Does my verse contain a message which will 
m make a general appeal to thousands of people? 
in 2. Have I expressed myself clearly? 
nt 3. Have I used simple language? 
4, Is my verse grammatically correct? 
, 5. Does each line contain something of interest 
ld to the reader? 
is 6. Do my thoughts flow smoothly from one line 
‘ : to another? 
1e z 7. Does my last line contain the climax of the 
y- 4 message? 
re : 8. Have I used the right word in the right place? 
e- 9. Are the words, rhythm and rhyme in harmony 
i with the thought expressed in the message? 
; 10. Is the rhythm of my first line carried con- 
0, i sistently throughout the verse? 
1- 11. Have I sacrificed thought and words to 
e, rhyme? 
id ; 12. Could I broaden the retail sale of the verse 
1- by the elimination of the words “I” and “We”? 
id 13. Have I ever sold a similar verse to other 
le ; publishers ? 
\ 14. Would I purchase this verse were I an 
editor, buyer or a consumer? 
w Remember, the majority of Greeting Card pub- 
d lishers prefer sentiments of four lines or less.” 
e 
h 
. Public Affairs Magazine, formerly published at 
. Washington, is now Capper’s Magazine, publisher 
:. at Topeka, Kansas. 
‘ eee ee 
ir The Goldsmith Publishing Co., 740 Superior 
d Ave., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. Julian DeVries, 
Editor. “We are in the market for book length 
manuscripts of approximately 50,000 words, deal- 
ing with airplane adventures, aviators and the like, 
4 for boys. We will consider a series as well as 
© a single book. Accepted manuscripts will be pur- 
; chased outright. We do not pay on royalty basis. 
. All manuscripts will be read carefully and prompt- 
0 ly returned if unsuitable.” 
n 
Talking Screen, a new Dell publication, 97 Fifth 
,, ; Ave. New York. Wayne G. Haisley, Editor. 
, ; Devoted to the modern screen, primarily talkies, 
d color motion picture photography, stereoscopic pic- 


¢ tures, etc. “We need every variety of talkie fan 
Tl material, from amusing short Hollywood miscel- 
lany of 50 to 200 words, to life stories and good 
fiction with strong love interest and a talkie back- 
ground. Single installment fiction should be be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 words; single installment life 
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ALL STANDARD MAKES 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special re- 
duced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 

Dept. 12, Chicago, III. 





LIGHTNING SPEED TYPEWRITER 


type cleaner will clean the type in every machine in your 
office. Will dress your manuscripts 100% the right way. 
Makes ‘em neat, clean, clear, attractive, distinctive, read- 
able. Free from blurred letters and numbers. Makes ‘em pull 
the checks from the publishers. How to make $5.00 every da 

with your typewriter FREE with each 75c bottle. Order NO W. 


LIGHTNING SPEED MFG. CO. 
811-815 Porter Ave., Streator, Illinois 








NATIONAL MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Scrivener’s Shop, centrally located for national and metro- 
politan service. A professional service in revision and typ- 
ing by staff of experts—an editor with eight years’ metro- 
politan experience, a specialist in research and an author’s 
typist. Manuscripts handled as carefully as precious jewels; 
recorded and filed on receipt; bound; mailed flat; insured. 


MARGOT LAVOUX 
R. 3, Box 112, Hannibal, Missouri 








PLEASE, MR. EDITOR! 
ESCRITOIRE typed scripts do not plead. Handsome paper, 
correct typing, spelling and punctuation, observance of edi- 
torial standards command respect. They 
PLEASE! 

Prose, 1000 words, 40c. Verse, Ic the line. 
Extra title and last pages, clean carbon on white paper, 
return postage paid. 

Prompt service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

THE ESCRITOIRE, Box 735, Center Point, Texas 








ATTENTION—AUTHORS! 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately. 
40c per thousand words. Extra first page. Minor 
corrections and carbon free. 10% discount on 10,000 
words and over. 


MAUD JOHNSON 


Stromsburg, Nebraska 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


(neat and accurate) 





Riniee SOAOD MR vc ciccvaseccccsescnccses 50c per M 
10,000 to 70,000 words......seeeee-- -+.-40c per M 
Over 70,000 Words... cccocvescovvccccccscces 35c per M 


including carbon copy. 

All manuscripts given prompt attention and typed by ex- 
perienced author's typist. Work strictly first class. Manu- 
scripts mailed flat, registered mail. 

FLORENCE LARKINS 
300 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





AUTHORS 


I will type your manuscripts in A-1 style at 50 cents 
per thousand words. I also offer revision and marketing 
service. Inquire about my service. 

ELWOOD B. HAWORTH, JR. 
272 Frick Bldg. Annex, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








TYPING — REVISING 
Each manuscript copied promptly and expertly. 
One carbon copy furnished. Revision by 
specialist in English, if desired. Write for rates. 
KISTLER TYPING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 1203, HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA 








Writer’s Digest is vour best introduction when writing advertisers. 

























































OREGON TYPIST 


YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 
paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 
one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 
vision and criticism extra. BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


’ CLARA J. DAVIS 
2194 Thompson St. Portland, Oregon 








Guaranteed Typing Service 
S-T-O-P! Manuscripts copied, 30c per 1000 


Minor crrors corrected. 
Bond paper first sheet—copy free. 
Experienced, conscientious work. 


RALPHIA E. BRADSHAW 


Box 651, PENSACOLA, FLA. 








AUTHORS—Your manuscript prepared for publication 
by a competent typist. Proinpt and accurate service 


guaranteed. 
PR | MRM iret o-<-4 anwar 0c a 1000 
Revising with Typing........$1.00a 1000 
PE. Midas wecienGenivep nena 2c a line 


109% Discount on the first trial copy. 
MRS. ROY SAUL 


Box 115, Troy, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS 


publication. Prompt, neat and 
Also guaranteed secrecy protecting 
Special rates. 


typed for accurate 
service guaranteed. 


the idea incorporated in your story. 


BONITA GRAHAM 
725 Logan Street, Denver, Colo. 








Prompt and Accurate Typing 


Stenographer with fifteen years’ experience. 
Manuscripts, 50c thousand words; poetry, 2c 


per line. One carbon copy. 


EDITH FAVILLE 


EMPORIA, VIRGINIA 








cshasoennte LOOK! 


Manuscripts neat!y and ace 
Prompt servic 
50c per 1000 words 


MRS. HAZEL BELDEN 


R. R. 10, W. Toledo, Ohio 


repared for publication 
ding market Usual rat 
Write about special prices. 
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Mantey Lane, 








-—TYPISTS WANTED! 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER'S DIGEST will bring to you? 
advertising 
details. 


Advertising Manager 


Write today for 
rate, card and full 


J. B. Edwards, 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Street, 


Cincinnati, O. 
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stories between 2000 and 3000 words. Interviews, 
personality features, location stories should not 
exceed 1200 words.” 


The editorial offices of the Texas Commercial 
News have been moved from Dallas, Texas ,to 
Houston, Texas. In the future, contributors should 
address manuscripts to Mr. L. M. Webb, Editor, 
Texas Commercial News, 501 Kirby Bldg., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Sports Afield is not owned by Wisconsin inter- 
ests, and their policy has been to pay authors for 
worth-while manuscripts when accepted. Due to 
its length of publication and the fact that it is 
well know n in the field, not many articles or stories 
are purchased from other than known authors. 
Sports Afield is published by the Gillette Publish- 
ing Company, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Discontinued 


Leather Progress, of 1 Park Ave., 
has been suspended. 


New York, 


Wide World Adventures, formerly Adventure 


Trails, is discontinuing publication. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 

Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 

the WRITER’S DIGEST, published monthly at Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, for April 1, 1930. 

State of Ohio, County ‘of Hamilton, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared A. M. Schuckman, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of WRITER’S DIGEST 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher—Edward Rosenthal............... Cincinnati. O. 
Editor—A. M. Schuchemtatt <6 o0.0.00200000s008 Cincinnati, O. 
Business Manager—A. M. Mathieu.......... Cincinnati, O. 
2. That the owner is: 
Er er ret Cincinnati, O. 


3. _That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for which such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock bonds, or other securities 


than as so stated by him. 
A. M. SCHUCKMAN, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this thirty-first day 
of March, 1939. A. M. SCHONEBERGER, 
(My commission expires Dec. 29, 1930.) 
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The trick in successful 





professional writing 1s 





sending the editor what 





he wants when he wants it 





END us the name of the magazine to which you want to 

sell stories, articles, poems, or serials, and two dollars to 
pay for your one-year subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST. 
We will send you FREE the current editorial requirements 
of the editor. It is only because of national prestige 
WRITER’S DIGEST has in the publishing world that we 
are able to give you this information. It will be official, 
authentic, and O. K.’d by the editor or publisher himself. 


few 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- J 
pression. Make your spare 

time profitable. Turn your 

ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing,etc., } 
taught by our staff of literary ex- FP 


perts, headed Og De. J. Pere : 
itor o e 












Dr. ESENWEIN 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” 









he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
") completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
i constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
N for writers, young or old. ¢ universities recognize 
i this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary partment. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 
The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Dept. 73 Springfield, Mass. 
Ww The Writer's Lib 13 vo} +d i 
tive buckict free. We alse publish the Writer's Monthin, 
sr magazine for literary workers; sample copy 
! 25c, annual subscription $3.00. 
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OHIO MS. TYPIST 
I solicit manuscripts for typing. 
I guarantee prompt and accurate work. 
I charge 50c a thousand words and include one 
carbon copy. Poetry, 2c a line. Try me. 


CECIL JONES 
33 Mansfield Ave., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately, promptly and in correct form. 
Rates, 50c a thousand words—poetry, 2c a line 
—one carbon free. 


M. SOPHIE BATHUM 
6612 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





































EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
Author’s manuscripts neatly and accurately pre- 
pared for publication by experienced typist. 
Rates reasonable. Write today for information. 

BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 








AUTHORS 
Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed for pub- 
lication. 50c per thousand words; poetry, 2c 
a line. Minor corrections and carbon included. 
Prompt service. 


ARLA L. RILEY 
13716 Fernwood Street, East Cleveland, Ohio 
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PROLIFIC MR. COHAN 
(Continued from page 49) 
writing parodies, extra verses for topical 


songs, etc. This sort of thing, by the way, is 
the best possible practice for a song writer. 
Writing parodies of popular songs teaches 
rhythm—the swing and the “feel” of songs. 
Of course, parodies are not salable today, 
but any writer will be well repaid for time 
spent writing them. 


FTER a few years of a steady grind of 

acting and writing, Cohan wrote his first 
musical comedy, “Little Johnny Jones.” 
This was his first really big success. The 
song hits of this show are still remembered. 
Among them are “Give My Regards to 
Broadway,” and “I’m a Yankee Doodle 
Dandy.” Later, he wrote the musical com- 
edy, “Forty-five Minutes From Broadway,” 
in which the name of Mary was made im- 
mortal by the songs, “Mary’s a Grand Old 
Name,” and “So Long, Mary.” Cohan is 
the only song writer, so far as I know, who 
was ever true to one girl, in song. Thus he 
took the memory value of one song to help 
make another one successful. 

“I’m a Yankee Doodle Dandy” is perhaps 
the most typical of all the Cohan songs, both 
in melody and lyrics. The melody has that 
devil-may-care swing, that dancing rhythm, 
characteristic of all his more successful 
songs. The lyrics are George M. Cohan in 
person. You remember the line in the song, 
“Born on the Fourth of July?” Well, Cohan 
was born on July 4th and he was, is, and 
ever will be the original Yankee Doodle 
Dandy. The song was written with superb 
verve because Cohan was writing about 
himself. 

When Cohan wrote “Over There,” he was 
personally complimented by President Wil- 
son, who said he considered the song “a 
genuine inspiration to all American man- 
hood.” To have his efforts praised by the 
President of the United States is sufficient 
glory for any song writer, yet I have no 
doubt that back in the days when Cohan 
was scribbling “unpublishable” songs he 
cherished the idea that some day the Presi- 
dent would pat him on the back and say, 
“Georgie, you’re the world’s greatest song 
writer.” 


Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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THIS IS HOW YOU START WITH ME 





It is quite simple. You see my announcements in the Writer's 


Digest and wonder if it might not pay to invest a litthke money in my 
critical help. You think of the three or four stories you sent to editors 


which—came back. ‘1 wonder if there's any use my keeping on,”’ you 
reflect; ‘1 wonder if this man Uzzell could give me the low-down on my 
work. Then you think of other things you can do with that five ot 


ten dollars; possibly you doubt my ability, my sincerity, perhaps you 
even fear that | will not care to worry over the literary problems of a 
mere beginner like yourself. So the manuscript is not sent me. 

Later on you change your mind. You run into someone else who 
worked with me; (my beginners made fifty-eight sales in the last six 
months of 1929!) you take a look at my text-book, ‘Narrative 
Technique’’; you are impressed with the direct, straight-from-the-shoulder 
tone of these little talks with prospective students, so—you kiss the 
money good-bye and send it to me with a manuscript and a little note. 

‘I’m only a beginner,’ " you write, ‘but if you can tell me 


You wait. Soon comes a card saying your manuscript has been 
received in my office and that a letter from me will be along in a reason 


able time. Anxiously, somew hat cynically you wait for my letter. “‘l 
suppose,’ you speculate, “he'll pan my story and enclose a long circular 
telling me | need to take an expensive course with him.’ Perhaps you 


fear a lot of high-brow talk which you will not understand. In your 
lighter moments you may indulge a hope that I have sold the story and 
will write, “Enclosed please find check . 

Comes the postman. It looks to be all manuscript with no letter 
enclosed. No, there is the letter, neatly typed, several pages, single 
spaced. Still cynical and just a little nervous you retreat to the upstairs 
drawing-room and read it. 


{lt isn't what you expected, certainly. Parts of it make you just a 
little mad at first. ‘“The nerve of the man! he paragraph on thx 
“value of the fundamental idea of the story” is something you hadn't 
expected. You were worrying about your style and whether you had a 
happy ending. You read this important paragraph over again. Soon 

1. . sod nN 





the light begins to draw as if lamps had suddenl) 
darkened room. You see the weakness and strength of all your writing 
for the first time since you dreamed of being an author 

“My dear Mr. Uzzell,’ you begin a letter to me at once (1 have 
thousands of them). ‘‘I’ve read your letter to me half a dozen times and 
I can’t begin to tell you 

And no selling circulars came with my criticism! 


c 


However, 1f you wish to work with me over a period of time, tell 
me and I'll send a free booklet, “How | Work With Writers.”’ giving you 
details of my methods and plans. It will also tell you the fee for a 
criticism of that rejected manuscript. In addition to the booklet, I'll write 
you personally if you tell me about your writing problems and ambitions 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 
author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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| We Want 
New Blood.. 


“Acquaint Yourself With the Munsey Market” 


E publish four national fiction magazines, and purchase a 

number of stories each week. Our great difficulty with free- 
lance writers is their unfortunate refusal to carefully study our 
magazines before submitting manuscripts. Magazines are specialized 
so that each covers one distinct field. Our editors are instructed to 
buy only those manuscripts that appeal to our field. We urge you 
to ‘‘study your markets.”’ 
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Railroad 2 esta clean, thrilling fiction, strong in characterization, plentiful 
Man's — in plot, compelling in narrative—fiction that speaks smackingly 
Magazine o£ the railroad with real railroad men as principals. Settings anywhere. 
ye intimate biographies of outstanding railroad personalities. 
Argosy | ain rate action fiction. Adventure, mystery, crime, piracy, the 
seven seas, city, rural, Western, sports, colorful stories of the past, 
and all with rapid-fire action and masculine appeal 
Detective ‘Bgaees underworld gang life, racketeers, detectives, with American 
Fiction “ setting, and bona fide local color. 
Weekly 
A love-story magazine written from the viewpoint of a 19-year-old 
All-Story girl. Idealistic but not vague. No sophistication, no realism, no 
married life. Story should be helpful psychologically. 
O assist the free-lance writer in appreciating our needs, we have prepared a 
esti packet which consists of our four publications and a detailed statement 
of our requirements. This will be sent postpaid to any address in U. S. A. 
The price is fifty cents in coin or stamps. As this price is considerably below the 
newsstand price it is limited only to writers and expires June Ist. Be sure to 


print your name plainly. If sending fifty cents in coin, wrap securely. 











Address Manuscript Bureau 


DETECTIV 


FICTION WEEKLY 
With Thrilling True Stories 
FORMERLY FLYNN 





"=" | THE FRANK A. MUNSEY CO. 


280 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 

















